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_ St. James’ Sq. London, § S.W. 1 
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The Connotsseur 


TWO BEAUTIFUL MODELS 
AT 


ee 
INTERNATIONAL 


Fei ou) ©) RE, 
163-165, REGENT STREET. 


Furs Renovated and 
Re-modelled to the 
Present Fashion. 


The ‘New Illustrated Catalogue, 

«“ FASHIONS IN FURS, 1905-6,’’ 

containing over 60 Illustrations of New 

and Original Designs, post free on 
‘ application, as soon. as published. 


My NT OFFICES: 
NOVEDAD,"’ LONDON, EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEME 
mecernane® No. 1546, HOLBORN, 95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


if Of Works of Art and Curios of every; 
f kind,now for sale or wanted ncn 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


This list is compiled for the purpose of bringing readers of ‘‘ The Connoisseur” into direct communication with the owners of 
valuable articles for sale or wanted. The charge for Advertisements will be from now 2d. for each word. 
All previous rates are cancelled. Advertisements must be prepaid and sent in by the 8th of each 
month. Special terms quoted for illustrated advertisements. All letters must be addressed ‘*‘ The Connoisseur ” 
Register, No. —, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. Replies to Advertisements must be sent in a 
blank envelope, with the number at the top right-hand corner, and a separate loose stamp for each 
reply enclosed. If a stamp is not sent with letter the proprietors cannot be responsible for the 
forwarding of same to the advertiser. No responsibility is taken by us with regard to any sales effected. 
All advertisements to be sent to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘The Connoisseur,’’ 95, Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 


Prints by Dighton wanted.— ‘*¢ Connoisseur.’’—No. I to date, first issues, complete and 
Mr. Ripley, 1817. perfect. What offers? [No. R1,840 
Mr. Montefiore, 1818. Wanted.—Antique miniature Tea and Dinner Services, or 
Mr, Lowe, 1823. single small Cups and Saucers, Jugs, etc. Rockingham 
A View on the Baltic Walk (Mr. Thornton), 1823. and Coalport Cottages, and Silver Snuff Spoons. 

Do you know Mex? (Mr. R. Mee Raikes), 1824. [No. R1,841 
One of the rakes of London (Mr. Raikes), 1818. Pictures in Silk.—Two hand-worked (Shepherd and 
[No. R1,831 Shepherdess), date about 1790. For sale, £5. 

Fine Oil Painting.—For sale; subject, Jacod at the Weil, [No. R1,842 
Italian, 18th century; in handsome gilt frame, 5 ft. 6 in. by Leighton’s ‘‘Bath of Psyche.’’—Artist’s Proof on 
4ft.10in. On view CONNOISSEUR Offices. [No. R1,832 Japanese Paper. What offers? [No. R1,843 

Pewter Plates.—Set 40 genuine old marked. Size from Books.—For sale. Mew England Judged, 1703; Brainera’s 
8 inch to 20 inch. What offers ? [No. R1,833 Journal among the Indians, 1748; Potherie’s Histoire 

Water -colour Drawings. — Exhibitor ; for disposal, de Amérique Septentrionale, 4 vols., 1722; Natura 
moderate prices. [No. R1,834 Brevium, 1557 (London: Richard Tottel); Black-letter 

Whistler, Cameron, Haden.—Etchings by ; for disposal. Church Service, 1630 (Barker, London). Offers wanted. 

[No. R1,836 [No. R1,844 

Trafalgar. — Officer’s medal, original ribbon, framed and Rare Arundels.—Etchings by Diirer and other early 
glazed, Offers. [No. R1,837 masters; Drawings by Ruskin, Solomon, etc.; Oil 

Washington Masonic Sesqui-Centennial Plates, McKinley Paintings by Wilson, R.A., Sartorius, etc. Italian Proof 
** Memoriam ” Spoons, Old Newspapers, [No. R1,838 Engravings. [No. R1,845 

Wanted, Situation in antique shop, Experienced. Good Welsh Oak Dresser.—Six Chippendale Chairs. For sale. 
references. CONNOISSEUR Office, [No. R1,839 [No. R1,846 


Continued on page 6. 


DANGER OF FIRE. oe 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES. —— F. BEST & Co.’s == 


INVENTORIES G6 VALUATIONS. Ideal 


HAMPTON G&G SONS 
Trunks 


EXPERT VALUERS, 
2&6 3, COCKSPUR STREET, S.w. Sayeothe 
charges for 


T is not generally known that in the unfortunate event of a serious fire, 
a tabulated Inventory and Valuation of every item destroyed is always 


required by the Insurance Companies. Without this (which it is im- 
and prevent 


possible to properly prepare after the loss has taken place) a satisfactory 
JEWEL ROBBERY 


settlement cannot be made. 
when travelling. 


HAMPTON & SONS have valued the furniture, works of art, and 
general contents of many of the finest homes in Great Britain for Fire 
Insurance purposes, and have almost invariably found their clients under- 
insured to an alarming extent. 

HAMPTON & SONS have a permanent staff of experts prepared to 
make these inventories and valuations at specially moderate fees, and 
strongly recommend owners of valuable furniture, china, pictures, plate, 
&c., to at once take this very necessary precaution, which has already 


been the means of saving their entployers many thousands of pounds. Aldford St., Park Lane, & 188, Sloane St., London. 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


HENRY WELLS, 


15 & 19, High St., Shrewsbury. 


Genuine and Rare Old China, Silver, 
Prints, # Furniture, # Works of Art. 


This illustration represents Black Basalt Wedgwood Busts of Milton and 
Locke, a Sheraton Satinwood Card Table, and Hepplewhite Carved Shield 


Back Chair (one of six) in very fine condition. Enquiries invited. 


THE MISSES 


H. G I. WOOLE AN 


(Under Royal Patronage) 


are showing a 


UNIQUE 


collection of 


ANTIQUES. 


Chippendale, 
Sheraton, 
and 
Hepplewhite 
Furniture. 


Worcester 
and 
Lowestoft 


Services. 


Lace, 
Glass, etc. 


Queen Anne Bureau. 


28, Brook St., Grosvenor ays W. 


WILLSON BROS. 


Established 7830. 


48, Pall Mall, London, England. 


th ch 


a6 


Collectors are invited to view the representative stock of 


Fine Old French Furutture, 


Porcelain and Decorative Objects of the 18th Century ; 


& % & also Specimens of Fine Oriental Porcelain. * % & 


he ch 


fe 


ALL ‘ARTICLES GUARANTEED AS SOLD. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY). 
| 
CONTENTS. | 
| 
VOL. XIII. September, 1905. No. XLIX. | 
ae . 
PAGE | 
A COUNTY COLLECTION. By H.H. Prince Freperick Dutegp Sincu, M.V.O., F.S.A, (With 14 illustrations) - 3 
WILLIAM WYNNE RYLAND’S ENGRAYINGS. By Pror. Dr. HANS W. SINGER (With 8 -illustrations) - - = £3 i 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT pares RY. By Hh. B; Wau TERS, ys Ab, F. Soh. REVIEWED BY M. L. SOLON (With 8 f 
illustrations) - - - : - - - -= 19 
PLAYING CARDS IN THE MIDDL. E AGES. By GrorGE W. SKENE. (With g illustrations) - - - - 24 | 
THEATRICAL PRINTS AS HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. By W. J. LAwReNce. (With 6 illustrations) - - Phe) { 
THOMAS SHERATON, Parr II. By R. S. Clouston, (With 4 illustrations) — - : - - - : |) + 34! } 
POINT DE VENISE A RESEAU. OLD BURANO POINT. By M. JourbDAIN. (With 4 illustrations) - . - 40 f 
BRITISH POSTMARKS. By C, F. Denpy Marsnat., B.A. (With 18 illustrations) - . - - . - - 44 } 
NOTES. (With 6 illustrations) — - - . - : . “ : - - ° . - : : “ 2 ys) { 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS : . - : ° < = 5 : < 2 A ; = ee } 
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, CORRESPONDENCE . : : . > * % ‘ “ . . < : * : -) 465 
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PLATES. 
CYMON ‘AND 'IPHIGENIA. -EnGRAvep By W. W. RYLAND, AFTER ANGELICA KAUFFMAN - - - - Frontispiece 
A VIEW IN WHITECHAPEL ROAD, 1830. By ALKEN : : - : : - . : «eee 
LOCOMOTION. By SHoRTSHANKS, AFTER SEYMOUR “ 3 E - 2 2 . é 3 é Sf Fos 
THE HENKERSTEG, WITH THE WASSERTURM, NUREMBERG. By A. G. BELL - - - 48 
THE GABBITAS BIBERON. IN THE CoLLecTION oF Mr. CHARLES WERTHEIMER - - - - : - <.. 57 


TIFFANY & Co. 
Zot ecrcnt wtreet, 
London, W. 
JEWELLERS, 
SILVERSMITHS 
Unique Designs in 
American Silverware 


NEW YORK PARIS 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ NuLtiriep, LoNpoN.” Telephone: 4424 GERRARD, 


GLENDINING & Co, =» 


7, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. — 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS OF 


COIN COLLECTIONS, MEDAL COLLECTIONS. POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS. 
OLD CHINA. ENGRAVINGS. ANTIQUE PROPERTY OF ALL KINDS. 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES of COINS and MEDALS, ORIENTAL, 
FINE ART, VIOLINS, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. } 


Sales by private treaty promptly arranged. 
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HEAL & gee 5 


CHINTZES, 
_ CRETONNES, 
PRINTED LINENS, 


for Curtains and 
Loose Covers, 
TO GO WITH 
OLD FURNITURE. 


Vrite for new Booklet, “Old Fashioned Fabrics,”’ 
lustrating reproductions from old embroideries, 
tc., Post Free, on application to— Gel opa | ®, i ¢ b heclaydy 


195, Gc... TOTTENHAM Bad)! 3 a ts 
SOURT RD., LONDON, W. ee Bei? 


‘“‘Adam” Cretonne, 1s. 8d. per yard, in Green and White. 


HAMPTONS 


Invite every reader of the ‘‘Connoisseur”’ 
to call and view the unrivalled collection 
2 of interesting examples of Antique Jd 
Furniture 2 Old Silver ad Curios, etc., 
now on sale in their 

PALL MALL EAST GALLERIES. 


(1)—A rare Old English 8-day Clock, with musical 
movement, by B. Barlow, in genuine Chippendale 
case of rich Spanish Mahogany, in splendid pre- 
servation, Chimes two old English airs, and isan 

absolutely perfect timekeeper. 
(2)—Antique Walnut and Marqueterie Bureau 

Bookcase, of very fine workmanship. 
ef 

HAMPTON’S BOOKLET 0258, which will be 
sent, post free, on application, illustrates 
typical examples of their interesting col- 
lection of Antique Furniture, Curios, 

Faience, etc., now on view. 


HAMPTON & SONS IB 
Pall-Mall-Easr-Iondon: SW 
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THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER-—continued from page 2 


Sporting Prints.—Four genuine old coloured. Hunting 
subjects. [No. R1,847 


Bedstead, four post, old Chippendale, Mahogany; Old 
Chippendale Dressing Table, Cabriole Legs; 
unique Chippendale Washstand. [No. R1,848 


Swansea China.—Marked. For sale. (No. R1,849 


Pewter Dinner Service.—Perfect condition, 60 pieces ; 
also quantity odd pieces. For sale. Address, CON- 
NOISSEUR Office. [No. R1,850 


Empire Cabinet.—Louis XVI.; perfect condition; finest 
specimen. For sale. [No. R1,851 


Engravings and Mezzotints.- Gentleman has for disposal, 
cheap, several modern Artist Proofs, after Meissonier, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Romney, Dicksee, and others. 

[No. R1,852 


Brady G Sons’ Sales. 


EDNESDAY, 6th September, within 74, HIGH STREET, Perth, 
N.B., at 11 Forenoon.—Rare and Very Valuable ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, including Superb and Thoroughly Original 
Specimens of Old Chippendale, Sheraton, Adams, Heppelwhite, 
and others of their period; a Collection of about 100 Arm and 
Single Chairs, including Set of 4 Absolutely Original Old Mahogany Chip- 
pendale Chinese Pagoda Back Arm Chairs; Set of 3 and a Pair finely Carved 
Mahogany Chippendale Ribbon Back Chairs with Carved Legs and Eagle 
Claw and Ball Feet; Grandly Carved Queen Anne Chairs; Old English 
Marqueterie Chairs; Exquisite Old Queen Anne Cabinet in Tortoiseshell 
and Marqueterie; Magnificent Old Ebony and Marqueterie Writing Table 
mounted in Chased Ormolu, said to have belonged at one time to an Earl of 
Morton; Rare Old Carved Mahogany Chippendale Settee with Pair of Elbow 
Chairs; Unique Set of 3 Mahogany Heppelwhite Vase Shape Knife Boxes}; 
3 Rare Old Mahogany Heppelwhite Oval Panel Door Wardrobes; Pair 
Grand Old Carved and Panelled Oak Louis XV. Hall Doors with Original 
Handles; Old Carved Oak Tudor Chest, and Bread and Cheese Cup- 
board; Table with Marble Top taken from Mary of Guise’s Chapel ; 
Part of Chair said to have been used at Abbotsford; Rare Old Carved Gilt 
and Florentine Mosaic Table, Pair Gilt Dressing Mirrors and an Old Sewed 
Tapestry Aubuson Carpet—belonged at one time to an Earl of Shrewsbury ; 
Rare Old Bronze Inkstand, and Carved Wood Box—belonged at one time to 
Lord Farnham; Rare Old Grandfather Clocks in Superb Chippendale and 
Sheraton Mahogany Cases; Old Bracket Clocks ; Extraordinary Large Old 
Carved and Gilt Convex Mirror with Candelabra; Superb Old Chippendale 
Carved and Gilt Hanging Mirrors, a few in Sets of Four and Pairs; a Very 
Large and Extraordinary Fine Collection of China, including Old Marked 
Crown Derby, Spode, Worcester, Shorthose, Newhall, Oriental and other 
China Dinner and Dessert Sets, Tea and Coffee Sets, Vases, Beakers, Dishes, 
etc.; Old Cut Crystal; Old Sheffield Plate; Old Hammered Brass and 
Copper Work; A small Collection of Old Arms, including several Pairs of 
Old Scotch and_ other Flint-lock Pistols, Old Scotch Swords, Halberds, 
Powder Horns, Scotch Dirk, etc.; Old Silk Sewed Pictures; Old Glass 
Pictures ; Old Coloured and Mezzo Prints, etc.; Rare Turkey and Persian 
Carpets and Rugs, etc., including Several Small Collections from County 
and Town Houses, and from the Surrounding District, ete. 


Bee & SONS respectfully intimate that they will Sell the 
above Valuable Collection of Antique Property within their 
Rooms, 74, High Street, Perth, N.B., on Wednesday, 

6th September, at 11 Forenoon. 


Catalogues on application, or Post Free to any Address on and after 
Wednesday, August 30th, and the Whole on View Monday and Tuesday, 
4th and 5th September, and Morning of Sale. 


74, HIGH STREET, PERTH, N.B. 
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For Sale.—=— 


A collection of Curiosities from tombs 
of Central America. 

A Stone Tiger for corn grinding. 

Burnt Clay Figure of woman and 
child. 

Burnt Clay Figure of whistle, in 
shape of bird. 

Bat, pure gold, | oz. 10 dwt. 

Mule Bell, pure gold, 2 oz. 2 dwt. 

Alligator, pure gold, 5 oz. 7 dwt. 


All are of immense antiquity, probably 2,000 or 
3,000 years old. 

The Alligator is believed to be unique, on account 
of its size, 


For further particulars write— 
S. PEGLER, 
Retford, Notts. 


Old Bartolozzi Prints.—For sale, small collection, after 
Downman, Reynolds, Angelica Kauffman, W. Hamilton, 
Cipriani, and others. [No. R1,853 


Herring, Senior.—Pair of oils, on panels, Aighting Cocks, 
signed and dated. £25. [No. R1,854 


Staffordshire and Whieldon Figures. — Photo. 
FRANKLIN, 47, Effingham Road, Harringay, N. 


PACKING.—Pictures, Statuary, Antique Furniture, etc., removed and 
forwarded to all parts. Packing cases made at shortest notice. 
W. Epwarps, Carpenter. Workshops: Howland Mews East, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Wanted to Purchase.—Choice specimens of ROCKINGHAM 
and PINXTON CHINA. 
John Mason, Jeweller, Rotherham. 


IMPORTANT AUCTION 
of Works of Art in Munich, 
Of the very choice collection of HERR VON PANNWITZ, 


On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
24th and 25th October, 1905, 


At the GALLERY HELBING, Munich, Wagmiillerstrasse 15. 


WORKS OF ART of the 
XV. to XVIII. Centuries. 


Old Dresden, Sevres & other Continental 
Porcelain, - Majolica, - Silver, - Bronze, 
Sculpture, Tapestry, Furniture, etc., etc. 


Price of the splendid work, “The Collection von 
Pannwitz,’’ with 104 plates and 63 illustrations in the 
text, large folio, in elegant binding, M 50. 


Price of the Catalogue of the Auction, edition de luxe, 
with 47 plates and 63 illustrations in the text, M 15. 


Price of the ordinary edition, with 12 autotypés and 
63 illustrations in the text, M 3. 


For Catalogues and further particulars apply to 


Mr. HUGO HELBING, Munich, Wagmillerstrasse 15. 
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12 in, high, very unusual models, and richly decorated; in almost 
a cup and saucer beautifully 


nament upon a deep blue ground, marked AR, 


A pair of rare Longton Hall Figures, 
perfect condition, A specimen of the rare Arras porcelain : 


worked with gold or 


ALBERT AMOR 
32, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


ARE PORCELAINS, FURNITURE, AND ART OBJECTS. 


DEALER IN R 


Pies owe 
GENUINE SPECIMENS arene 


issions executed for 
Ee ee hopiaced and bought from the best collections Mr, Frederick Litchfield, 
Fisher's &c., &e and resold at a small percentage the well-known Expert. 
RAEI: of profit with guarantee... - : 
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W. H. PECKITT, | WALL PAPERS 
— LIKE OLD SILKS 


wy 


i 


7, le. 


Uy iy 
Wy, f 


Telephone : 


3204 


Gerrard. 


+ 


Price List 


i i, ) Sree on 
} : p . Ces application. 

=) w Mi Mi SINGLE 
7 > Walt = straps 
5 or AND TO RE OBTAINED ONLY FROM 

aa COLLECTIONS 
roca GREGORY & CO 
e9 


A Large and Choice Stock, ranging from 
CURRENT ISSUES to the GREATEST 
RARITIES, always on view. Jnspection invited. 


47, STRAND, LONDON. 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS. 


19, Old Cavendish Street, 
LONDON, W. 


PATTERNS AND PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR PAINTING & DECORATION. 


W. F. GREENWOOD & SONS, 


Established 1829, LIMITED. 


~ 
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An Old Marqueterie Bedstead, length, 6 ft. 6in., width, 3 ft. 6 in,, price, £220 0 0; also 
the complete furniture for a large bedroom in the same style at very moderate prices, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


SIMPLE, COUNTRY-HOUSE FURNITURE °3.445,. 


Refined in form, Moderate in Price, Genuine throughout, pay a visit to 


The Collection of 


F. W. PHILLI PS, Mano Hoeel HITCHIN. Fine Old Mahogany aoe 


Th: House is 4o minutes from King’s Cross Station, G.N.R. It contai i i i i 
lovely old Furniture, IT contains a collection of old Pottery and Porcelssnneiy Caemaiee Antique Furniture, China, Silver, and 
by the London Museums. IT contains the most beautiful fabrics the world has ever ——— Works of Art. ———— 
sroduced, IT is essentially a place for people with small means and artistic tastes : 
tr contains nothing that is spurious or “doctored.” IT is open from 9 to 6.30, Saturdays 23 re: 24 ST N 
incudea. : ; ONEGATE, YORK 
Everything is plainly labelled, with the country of origin, the date, and the price. Branch:—10, Royal Parade Harrogate 
2 . 
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Bo wo 
We Guarantee 
that every 
Article sold 
by us asa 
Genuine : 
Antique 
IS 
a Genuine 
Antique. 
77] 


An exceptionaliy fine 17th Century carved an 


Restoration of 
Antique 
Furniture 

is a matter 
requiring such 
extreme care, 
that we have 
organised a 
special 
department 
to undertake this 
work, under the 
immediate 
supervision 
of one of our 
principals. 

Estimates free 

on application. 


d richly inlaid cabinet, dated 1648. Now in our Showrooms. 


Gill & Reigate Furnish Throughout in Antique or Modern Styles. 


‘Modern This Department ney: been eoueey re. 

° constructed. @ Furniture distinguished 
Furniture. by good workmanship, and designed 
after the best 18th Century and other models, now displayed 
in the New*Gallery and series of Furnished Rooms. @ Inspec- 
tion invited. o Goods plainly marked at moderate prices. Jd 


Distinction with Economy. 77) a 77] # 77] 


Owing to the constant changes in our ANTIQUE Collection, 
we do not issue a Catalogue, but shall be pleased to send 
photos of suitable articles on receipt of enquiries. ga We 
shall be happy to make suggestions and supply Designs and 
Estimates, free of charge, for complete furnishing, in any style 


or for any description of Decorative Work. 77] 77] 77) 


GILL REIGATE 


Art Treasures: 


A Guide to the Collector of Genuine 
Antiques. By J. H. GiLtL and 
W. WeEpDGWOOD. 


6 8 7, 


Will be for- 
warded on receipt of One Shilling 
in Stamps. 


73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, & 85, Oxford Street, 
Dean Street : : 


Li ee 
Carpets #% Curtains ¥ Decorations. 
Telephone No. 4152 Gerrard. 


London, W. 


Telegrams: Requirable, London. 
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BARTHOLOMEW @&G 


FLETCHER, 217 6 218, 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD. W. 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 
AT MOST REASONABLE PRICES 


A VERY FINE OLD SHERATON STYLE 
SIDEBOARD, 8 ft. long = = = = £45 0 0 


LIST OF SPECIALITIES FREE. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF HALF-A-CENTURY. 


Collectors of 


ANTIQUE 
Persian 
Carpets 


should call and see a Genuine 
Isphahan Sixteenth Century 
piece in wonderfully perfect 
condition. 
It is exceedingly rare to find 
a whole Carpet of this date 
still extant, and the lofty 
character of the design (with- 
out repetition) together with 
the marvellous age tone com- 
bine to make this Piece a 
perfect gem. 


CARDINAL @ HARFORD, 


108 & 110 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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HAROLD G. 


LANCASTER 6 (o., 


Decorators 
and ‘ 
Upholsterers. 


Estimates 
and Sketches 
free of Cost. 


An Old Chippendale Bureau 
Bookcase, 3 ft. 8 in. 


21, Princes St., Cavendish Square. 


WYLIE & LOCHHEAD, Ltd., 


Artistic House Furnishers, 
Decorators and Designers, 
Carpet Warehousemen, 

Bed & Table Linen Factors, 
Dealers in Antiques. 


me 
By Special Appointment 
to H.M. The King. 


Designs and Estimates free of cost. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists Post Free. 


45, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
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LIE 


GCS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


INGLE NOOK FROM A DINING ROOM IN THE STYLE 
eee | OF LATE TUDOR 


PeeTHe. TRUE TEST of GOOD TASTE AND VALUE m 


Furnishing Schemes 


consult the charming series of Specimen Interiors at MAPLE & CO S 
Galleries, comprising over TOO apartments, and being the latest inter- 
pretations of beauty allied with utility, as applied to the modern home. 


The Connoisseur 


SALVIATI, JESURUM & Co., Ltd. 
155, NEW BOND STREET. 


ROMAN BRONZES, 


Galleries: 


A large collection of BRONZES, 
Gc., at prices ranging from 25/= to £65. 


STATUARY, SCULPTURE, 


Reproductions of the Chef d’ceuvres in the Vatican, Florence, 
Gc., Museums, can be seen at the Company’s Galleries. 


IN 
THE 
HIGHLANDS 


One of the 
largest 
collections 

in the 

country of 
Antique 
Furniture, 

Old Silver, 
Prints and 
Engravings, 
Highland Curios, 
Spinning Wheels, 
etc. 


A Rare Sixteenth Century Spanish Carved Mantelpiece, 
height 8 ft. 8 in., width 5 ft. 2 in. For sale. 
The Ss hee 


A. FRASER & Co., iy,,See: 


INVERNESS. 


Opposite Railway Station. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS —continued 


Books 


Burns, ‘‘ Address to the Deil,’’ 1832.—5,995 (Dublin). 
—This edition is of no great value. 

Gothic Ornament by J. Halfpenny.—6,084.—This 
work, although published at eight guineas, now only realises 
about 25s. to 30s. in the sale room. 

History of Johnny Quae Genus.—5,924 (Pontypridd). 
—This is one of the many works by W. Combe, the value of 
which lies in the drawings by Rowlandson with which they are 
embellished. It appeared in 1822, and a fair copy would 
probably realise a little over £2. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, 1845.—5710 
(Burnham).—This work is not in demand. Fleetwood’s Lz/e 
of Christ is also of little value. 

Rossetti’s Poems, 1870.—6,014 (South Shields).—The 
value of this work in the original cloth is about £2. Dickens’s 
**Our Mutual Friend” is worth about half this sum. 

Prayer=-Book, 1818.—6,039 (Stourbridge).—This book is 
of little value. The odd volume of the Azstory of America 
would not realise more than Is. or so. 

‘‘History of the Devil,’’ by Defoe. —6,038 (Sydenham). 
—As your copy of this work is imperfect, its value will be small, 
Russell’s Azstory of England is of little importance, and your 
edition of Zom Jones is too late to have any interest to collectors. 

Rollin’s ‘‘ History of the Egyptians,’’ etc.—6,054 
(Wolverhampton).—None of the books you describe are of much 
value. Rollin went through many editions, and yours is one of 
the later issues. 

Paradise Lost, 1678.—5,467 (Oxford).—A fine tall copy 
of this, the third edition, should be worth £3 to £4. 

The Picture of London.—s, 488 (East Dereham).—Your 
edition of this book would not sell for more than a few shillings. 

Playford’s Musick in Three Books, 1683.—5,805 
(Shefheld).—This work first appeared in 1655, and went through 
over twenty editions. That in your possession is the tenth, and 
is worth about 15/-. The other book mentioned is not of much 
importance. [ Continued. 
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Fire Grates. 


HUNDRED years ago famous artists were 
p\ engaged at Carron Works giving expres- 

sion to their thoughts in designs for Fire 
Grates, Panels, &c. Many of these are yet 
extant, and are acknowledged to be the finest 
ever produced. Although their construction has 
necessarily received certain modifications to 
meet present-day requirements, the original 
design and style have in every case been 
carefully preserved. 


The above shews No. 8A Dog Grate, which, when 
fitted in a suitable chimney-piece and recess, 
forms a very handsome and imposing fireplace. 


The other shews No. 534 Interior Grate with 
ornamental panels—a fireplace of rare artistic 
merit, suitable for Drawing Room or Boudoir. 


Supplied in Armour Bright and other Finishes. 


Mantels, Recesses, Kerbs, and Fire Irons in keeping 
are also manufactured. 


Write for Catalogue No. 21 of Eighteenth Century Design Interior Grates. 


CARRON COMPANY, Works: CARRON, Stirlingshire, N.B. 


INCURPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1773- 
Agencies, Showrooms, and Depots: LONDON (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. LONDON (West End)—23, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Ww. 
LIVERPOOL—30, Red Cross Street. MANCHESTER—24, Brazennose Street. BRISTOL—nro, Victoria Street. NEWCASTLE-ON-T YN E— 
13, Prudhoe Street. GLASGOW —125, Buchanan Street. BIRMINGHAM—Guildhall Buildings, Stephenson Street. DUBLIN—4¥4, Grafton Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON—Town Quay, The Old French Prison. 


Manufacturers of Cooking and Heating Appliances and [ron Goods of every. kind. 
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JOHN DAVIS & SONS, 


203 & 204 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 


EDGAR SMITH, 


Pecutiful Dealer in Genuine Antiques 


Sells 
Old 
Furniture 
Old China 
Prints 


Curios 


Silver and 
Sheffield 
Plate 


DVCKIN STOOLE fora Scold.—This rare Museum 

specimen of medizval torture, of which only a few are known 

to exist, forsale. Height to top of ring, 5 feet; width, 2 feet 
2inches. Price 75 Guineas. 


The NEW HALL, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, England 


Buys G 


Oil Paintings 


A Set of Genuine Old CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, consisting 
of 6 small and 1 Armchair, mahogany frames, upholstered 
in morocco, at a very low price. 


aR SR 
A Large Stock of Old Jacobean and Welsh Oak Dressers, 


Coffers, Gate-leg Tables, and Antique Mahogany 
Wardrobes of various dimensions always on show. 


A visit to their Showrooms is solicited (irrespective 
of purchase). 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS —continued. 


Books—continued 


‘*Real Life in London,’’ 1821,—G. R. Coohts (no 
address). - If you possess the complete set of 14 parts of this 
work, with the 32 coloured plates, it should easily realise £10 
in good condition. It must not be confused with Lzfe zz 
London, issued by Pierce Egan in the same year. Though the 
** Real Life” may be from the same pen, it is an absolutely 
different work, and that Egan is the author is only a supposition. 

Scottish Songs.—4,972 (Kirkhill, N.B.).—We fear you 
have been very greatly misled regarding the value of your 
volumes of old Scottish Songs. We cannot understand what 
made your informant state that they were worth £300 to £500, 
but in our opinion if you could sell them for £1 or so, you would 
be getting the full value. From your description, we presume 
you possess a copy of G. Thomson’s (not Thompson) *‘ Select 


Collection of Scottish Airs,” a work that is chiefly notable owing to 
the fact that it contains many of Burns’ most celebrated effusions. 
It appeared in five volumes between 1799 and 1818, each of 
which was signed by the publisher in the same way that your 
volumes are. If, however, you like to send them to us, we 
shall be pleased to submit them to our expert for confirmation. 


Warner’s ‘‘Select Orchidaceous Plants.’’—5,337 
(Leighton Buzzard).—Three series of this work were issued 
between 1862-1878, the value of the three together being about 
45. 

Coins and Tokens 
Copper Coinage, 1826, 1854/8.—5,608 (Midsomer 


Norton) and 5,587 (Leamington Spa).—The pieces described 
are of no material value. [Continued 


BOODLE & DUNTHORNE, 


Most useful and practical article, 
Can be used as Sardine Helper, Crystallised 
Fruit or Light Pastry Server. 


Silver, 10/- Plated, 3/- 


Designers and Makers of 
all kinds of Silver and Gold Ware. 


Dealers in Diamonds, Pearls, Opals 
and other Prectous Stones. 


ANTIQUARIANS. 


13, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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KODAKS & Holidays 


Kaos Photography is photography simplified. 
o darkroom and no previous experience required, 
Full instructions, enabling anyone to commence 
at once, supplied with every Camera. 


2 2 
The several Models of the-————_ 


FOLDING POCKET KODAKS 


offer a splendid and an 


UNIQUE CHOICE to the HOLIDAY MAKER. 
Prices, 26/= to 9Q/= COMPLETE. 


Write for KODAK BOOK, illustrated, and particulars of the 
KODAK £400 COMPETITION, post free. 


Of all Dealers, and 


KODAK Ltd., 57-61, 


Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches :—96, Bold St., LIVERPOOL: 72-74, Buchanan 

St., GLASGOW; 59, Brompton Rd., 5.W.; 60, Cheapside, 

E.G. ; 115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent 8t., W.; and 
40, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


Ye Olde King Charles House, 


NEW STREET, WORCESTER 
a + : eo ad ar a ; P 


The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company, Ltd., 112 and 110, 
Regent St., London, W., invite 
Connoisseurs and Intending Pur- 
chasers of Antique Silver to 
inspect their Choice collection of 
Genuine Specimens of Silver of 


the 17th and 18th Century. 
NO IMPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE. 


Every article is marked in plain 
figures—a Moderate Cash Price. 


Old Oak Chinney-rigce and Overmantel, | 2 D7 £12 10 0 

a a randfather mecha : ° - . 
poetic pesncsle: arm lass God ball Ghar aM - = - £1010 O Special Antique Silver List post free. 
Carved Chippendale Armchair - = = = = : Pere 100 eS 
Walnut Screen with needlework panel - - - E = 6 0 0 SS 
Sheraton inlaid serpentine fronted Sideboard - - - ~~ £25 0 0 THE 


We hold one of the best selected stocks of GENUINE 
ANTIQUES in the Midlands, at very reasonable prices. 


We shall be pleased, on receipt of a post card, 
to submit photos, 4% 4% Inspection invited. 


OLD OAK PANELLING A SPECIALITY. 


Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 


Company, Ltd. 
112 & 110, Regent Street, London, W. 


A. E. WOODWARD, Manager. 
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AMES FIADLEY . | (o*TSises oe cues 
& SONS | 


Artist 
Potters. 


THE 


WELL FIRE 


(BOWES’ PATENT) 


Maintains any sized room at the proper temperature. The old-style 
hearth fireplace scientifically improved. For coal or logs. Fitted with a 
firebrick well-chamber which ensures the desired supply of pure hot air. 


ENORMOUS SAVING IN FUEL. 


No front bars or complicated parts. Burns brightly all day without 
attention. No Dirt. No Fumes. No Labour. 


SEE IT BURNING AT THE SHOWROOMS. 


Particulars and Itlustrations post free on application, 


THE WELL FIRE Co., Ltd., Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
MANUFACTORY, LIVERPOOL: 34, Paradise Street. LEEDS: 7, South Parade. y 


MANCHESTER: 16, John DaltonSt. EDINBURGH: 8, George Street, 


GLASGOW: 157, Hope St. (Well Fire Depot. 
\ x ] | WHOLESALE AND EXPORT: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
ORCES ER, ENGLAND. DUBLIN: MAGUIRE & GATCHELL LTD. (Agents), 10, Dawson Street. 


FENTON & SONS, ARPER, Ashford, Kent, 
11, New Oxford Street, ———— as, i 
LONDON 3 


has the largest 
(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


stock in the 
South of 


AVE a Large Collection of England of 


OLD ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Jacobean, 
A rms § Armour, Queen Anne, 
Antique China, Furniture, Chippendale 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 8 Sheraton ‘ 
of all kinds. Furniture. | 


iI, New Oxford Street (Near Mudie’s Library and 


the British Mus ; 
z sh Tuseum) Jacobean Cabinet in stock, 4 ft. 4 ins. wide by 4 ft. 9 ins. high, 


CLaims Paip EXCEED £2,300,000. 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow APO LLO PIANO 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. ESTABLISHED 1881. PLAYER. 


Premium Income, 1904: $496,629. 


See New Accident Prospectus, with increased benefits. From 35 guineas to 90 guineas. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon St., London, E.C. ; 
Applications for Agencies invited. Tuos,. NeILi, General Manager. ONLY FLAYER with transposing Keyboard: 


ONLY PLAYER that plays every Key of the Piano. 
For ONLY PLAYER with automatic re-wind. 


IMPORTANT SALES, cs 
Write to-day for more particulars to 


See pa 6 and 26. 
rar ee ee ee The APOLLO CO. Lta., 
NOTICE OF ART COM PETITION 67, Berners Street, 


and PRESENTATION PLATE, Oxtord Stree ona 


: Sole Agents for Kaim & Sohn Royal Piano; and the 
See Advertisement pages. celebrated Wagener Piano. 
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REGISTERED DESIGN. 


CHAMPION & Co., An inspection respectfully invited. 
115, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C., 


Will be happy at all times to give quotations for special shapes and sizes. 
Send for their interesting Catalogue (post free). 
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GREATEST 


AS PURCHASED BY RO MUSICIANS 


YALTY AND THE 


~ 


The Original Invention, 


and the first pneumatic piano-playing instrument ever placed before the public. Since 
its introduction the ‘‘ ANGELUS” has been often 


Imitated, but Never Equalled, 


its unique system of pneumatics being protected by patents; besides 
which the ‘““ANGELUS,” since its invention, has undergone constant 
DEVELOPMENT BY ITS INVENTORS. None of its numerous 
imitators can say this. Inventive genius cannot be stolen. Month by month 
and year by year the ‘‘ ANGELUS” has been elaborated and periected— 
here a new touch, there a more responsive chord, Throughout it has been 
ial wapeped instrument, and to-day it stands pre-eminent among Piano-Players 
as the most artistic, human-like, and complete, 


ae 


THE PHRASING LEVER 


(patented) is only to be found in the “* ANGELUS,” and gives the player 
the same interest in his performance as though playing with the hands. 
Another exclusive device is the MELODY BUTTONS, ie means of which 
the Player can subdue the accompaniment, and at the same time accentuate 
the melody to any degree. The greatest living musicians have purchased 
the ‘‘ ANGELUS,” and aeree that without these devices it is quite impossible 
to obtain the sensitive human qualities and to banish all suspicion of 
mechanical effect. 


Madame Clara Butt says: “/ fave heard ail the other inventions 
of the kind, but the ‘Angelus’ is far and away the best.” 

Josef Hofmann says: ‘‘ Listening to the ‘ Angelus’ affords 
exquisite pleasure and is a boon to all lovers of music.” 


The ‘‘ANGELUS” is the only Piano-Player with 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATION, or may be obtained 
as Piano-Player only. 


7 “Gngeluo Pia 710 3? (Drawing Room Upright Grand) with Play 


er combined fitted with: Se 
The 


the latest Expression Devices. Can be used as an ordinary piano, or 

with the **‘ANGELUS’? Music Roll, in which form the 
<< ANGELUS ” cannot be seen even when being played. Deferred Payments arranged if desired, Discount . 
for Gash. You are invited to write for our Catalogue, or call and hear the ‘‘ ANGELUS.’’ 


; Tae : - Depti28} Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 2:3, REGENT STREET, LONDON,’ W. 
ee eee sag Osi eT EE 


gb em : 


A Large Collection of 


WEAPONS AND 
ARMOUR, 
China, Pottery, 
Cl u bs Sr eciteceoimeue. 
WAR MEDALS, 


ANCIENT BRITISH, ROMAN, SAXON, 
MEDL&VAL AND OTHER COINS, 


Paleolithic and Neolithic 
Implements. 


Fenton’s 
Old Curiosity Shop, 


33, Cranbourn St., W.C. 


“TUBS FOR SHRUBS” 


TRIANGULAR. — FOR — 


The Connoisseur Gallery, 
19, New Oxford Street, 


London, W.C. 


Telephone 3389 Central, 


NOW ON VIEW 


Collin’s Well-Known 


Picture— 


for TERRACES, GARDENS, HALLS, 


and all Outdoor Decoration ; also as an 
Attractive Fireplace Decoration. 


SUITABLE FOR ROOF GARDENS. 


On every Tub look for our Trade Mark. 
(His Majesty's Champion.) 


“The Sale of The Pet Lamb.” 


B 
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Important Notice to Annual Subscribers. 


Fs reader paying the annual subscription in advance, from 


September, 1905, to August, 1906, will receive a_ beautiful 
Photogravure Plate, after the Picture by John Downman, R.A. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Publishers of 
“THE CONNOISSEUR,” 2, Carmelite House, Carmelite 
Street, E.C., or can be paid to any Newsagent or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


This Beautiful Photogravure. 


The annual subscription for the United Kingdom is 
16/= post free, and for abroad 17/s. 


subscriptions are paid to 
Booksellers, the plate will be sent from “THE 
CONNOISSEUR” Offices on the production of the 
Bookseller’s receipt, which must be forwarded to the 
Publishers. 


As the production of these special plates will take 
some considerable time, the Editor cannot guarantee that 
each copy will be delivered immediately on demand. 
The plates will, however, be sent out according to priority 
of application. 


In those cases where 


ONE GUINEA 


to Non-Subscribers. 


Photogravure of 
Miss Harriet Serocold of Cherryminton, 


after the Picture by Fohn Downman, R.A 


The plates can only be given to annual subscribers who pay their subscriptions direct to 
the Publishers, or to any Bookseller, or at any Bookstall. When the subscription is paid to 
a Bookseller a receipt should be obtained and forwarded to the Publishers. 


Subscribers for the ready bound volumes will also receive the plate. 


The Plates will be sent out in priority of application commencing the 15th November, 1905. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT S—continued 


Coins and Tokens—continued 


Coin of Amabricus.—5,367 (Watford).—The inscription 
on your coin reads ‘‘ Amabricus Rex De Jerusalem.” It is a 
penny of Almeric (or Amaury), one of the Latin kings of 
Jerusalem, who reigned a.p. 1194-1205. They are fairly 
common, and only worth a shilling or so apiece. 

Silver Penny, etc.—5,743a (Victoria, Aus.). — Of the 
three rubbings which you have sent us, No. 1 appears to be a 
Dublin penny of Edward I. or II. The two pellets added to 
the bust are said to denote the latter monarch. The value is 
about 2s. The Charles I. farthing token shown in rubbing 
No. 2 should be worth about 1s. These pieces are quite 
common, but it seems to be in fine state. No. 3 represents a 
Protestant medal, having on the obverse a figure of the Pope 
alternating with the Devil, and similarly on the reverse a monk 
or Jester. We see no reason for your statement that it was 
struck by Martin Luther, The value, if in silver, is about 55. ; 
if copper, about 2s. It is difficult to give any reliable information 
respecting your old brass from the rubbing. It probably once 
formed part of a piece of furniture, and might be Queen Anne. 
The value depends to a great extent upon whether it was cast 
in its present form, or whether cast as a solid and afterwards 
pierced through. 
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George. III. Penny and Twopence.—s,822 (Notting- 
ham).—These pieces should be worth, if in finest mint state, 
respectively 5s. and I2s., otherwise your list of coins is of little 
value. 

Kruger 1s. and 2s.—5,300 (Wembley). —These will hardly 
bring face value now, so many specimens having been brought 
over from South Africa that the few collectors in this country 
are nYore than satisfied. 


Engravings 


Colour Prints, etc.—4,526.—Provided the margins are 
intact, your six colour prints should be worth a few pounds; 
the signed artist’s proof of Children Gathering Grapes, after 
Lady Diana Beauclerc, probably about £2. The Baxter is of 
little value. 

‘*The Storm in Harvest,’? by Ward, after Westall. 
—4,798 (East Dulwich Road).—This and the companion print, 
in colours, if fine, will be worth about Sos. the pair. 

After Adam Buck.—5,542 (Chester).—Your four colour 
prints, AZy Shoe, My Tambourine, The Sisters, Brother and Sister, 
may be worth £15 to £20 the set if in good state. The other 
prints you describe are not of any importance. It is impossible 
to value the saltglaze jug without seeing it. (Continued 
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Sun Bleaches 
“Old Bleach” Linen. 


The “Briar Rose” Towel. 


Damask Border, Huckaback Centre, 
Xemstitched. 


Of all First-Class Drapers. 


“Old Bleach” Jowels are the sweet Old-fashioned 
Linen of our Grandmother's Days. They are made of 


Purest Flax, Bleached by the Sun, and of permanent 


wearing quality, as well as Beautiful in Design. 
LINEN COMPANY, Randalstown, Ireland. 


Illustrated Booklet free—The “OLD BLEACH” 
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DEBENHAM, STORR G SONS, 


Established 1813. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


LIMITED. 


Auction Sales Daily of Diamond, Pearl, and other choice ornaments. Modern Jewellery, Watches, Antique and 


Modern Plate. Medals, Coins, Stamps, Gc. 


Furniture, Harness, Guns, Wines, Cigars, and miscellaneous effects. 


Books, Old China, Musical Instruments, urs, Laces, Silks, Piece Goods. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Apparel, Naval 
and Military Uniforms. 


26, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Telegrams: ‘‘' VIEWING, LONDON.” 


ART WALL PAPERS. 


: ‘ re ea 8 bows 
THE PURLEY DECORATION. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & Co. Ld., 


164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


THE LarGcest SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 


Established 1855. 


W. T. HOLLAND, 8 & 10, New Bond Street, LEICESTER. 


Inlaid Sheraton Sideboards, Bureaus, Cabinets, Secretaires, Grandfather Clocks, 
Carved Oak Cabinets, Tables, Chests, Settles, Old China, Sporting Prints, Pewter, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Inspection Invited. 


BAILEYS, Limited, 


For Ancient Oak Dressers, Sundials, &c., 


1, Berkeley Gardens, Church St., Kensington, 
Telephone: 852 Western. London, W. 


WANTED to purchase for Cash, PRINTS, POTTERY, MEDALS, 
BOOKS, etc., relating to STOCKTON, HARTLEPOOLS, DAR- 
LINGTON, MIDDLESBORO,, or Districts. 
Wanted—Odd BALL AND CLAW CHAIRS, in any condition. 


J. S. ARMSTRONG & SON, Antique Dealers, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


32, Head St., Colchester R 
SSEU 
THE CONNO! Buy 6 Sell China, 


Glass, Jewellery, Lace, Gc. 


COURTNEY DUCKETT, 
109 & 110, Crawford Street, W. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
# OLD ENGLISH POTTERY AND GLASS. # 


Good Prices given for Old Cut or Engraved Glass. 


Speciality : Resist Lustre. 


G. THURKLE, NEW ee Sets W.C., 


MAKES A SPECIALITY OF RESTORING AND THOROUCHLY REPAIRING 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ANTIQUE ARMS, ARMCQUR AND METAL WORK. 


ANTIQUES IN EDINBURGH. 
DAVID T. LYON, THE MOUND, EDINBURGH, 


Invites inspection of his large and varied stock, which includes Genuine Specimens of 
Old English and Scotch Furniture, Fine Old Grandfather Clocks, Mirrors, Pictures, Old 
China, Lustre Ware, Cut Crystal, Rare Collection of Old Brass, Copper, and Bronze 
Articles, Sheffield Plate, Large Selection of Old Pewter, Old Scotch Iron Work, Door 
Knockers, Lanterns, Guns, Weapons, Old Paisley Shawls, Curiosities, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 

All moderately priced in plain figures. Special Articles sought for. Enquiries 
invited. Purchases carefully packed and forwarded to ail parts. 


J. BRETT & SONS, 12, St. Benedict’s Street, NORWICH, 


hold the LARGEST STOCK of ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
Upwards of 1,000 chairs to select from. 
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Telephone No. 2399 Gerrard. 


The 
Scientific 
Plate Polish 
for the 
Connoisseur 


The ideal Polish for precious pieces of Old Plate. 
NO FRICTION. NO WEAR. 
USED BY THE LEADING SILVERSMITHS EVERYWHERE, 
Sold by all Grocers, Stores and Silversmiths at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
Free sample on receipt of post card. 


The Dazzleine Co., Ltd., (9) Mail Dept., Greenwich, S.E. 


OLD OAK. OLD MAHOGANY. 
OLD CHINA AND CLOCKS, 


LOWE, Church Gate, LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
H. HARDCASTLE, 31, Stonegate, YORK. 


AND 34, CHAPEL STREET, HARROGATE. 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE PLATE. 


Pair oval Silver Trays. 9 ins. by 7 ins., engraved, date 1788 27 ozs., £16. 
SEND FOR LIST OF ANTIQUE SILVER I’LATE, POST FREE, 


Special. 
GENUINE ANTIQUES. itGmatu and Centre Vase, 18 in high, 


£14. Fine Jacobean Chest, four drawers, all original brass fittings, perfect old condition, 
size, 3 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 8$in., £12 108, Pair Fine Empire Bronze 6 light Candelabra, 
#10. Uld Blue and Gold Worcester Tea, Coffee, and Breakfast Service, 53 pieces, £25. 


J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park St., BRISTOL. 


10, High Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Always a good selection of long case clocks, secretaires, etc. 


VISITORS to historic Newark-on-Trent should not miss the opportunity of 
looking through the Collection of ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA 


and SILVER at G, W. FORD & SON’S, 


Established Opposite the old Grammar 
1885. 11 & 13, Appleton Gate. BEhool. Founded 1529. 


GEORGE CAMPION, Brest ae.Old China, Old Silver and Sheffield 


Plate, Chippendale and Sheraton Furniture. 
UNIQUE SPECIMENS: Jacobean Cabinet and Bookcase, Oak Settle and Monks’ Benches, 
and two Genuine Spinnir gz Wheels. Fine Collection of Baxter Prints and Water Colour 


Drawings. -..96, CHURCH STREET, WHITBY. 


YY ORKSHIRE BRIDE’S WAIN, Carved Oak, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 

5 ft. high. Very fine Oak Rack, dentilled Cornice, 5 drawers at foot. 
Queen Anne Tallboy, walnut. 4 Chippendale Chairs, fret splats. Collection 
of humorous Political Prints, 1801-1820. 


THOS. SEDMAN, 99, 145 and 146, Church Street, Whitby. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES.,—Shaped Inlaid Sheraton Sideboards 
~ and Side Tables; Bureaus ; Two Brass Grates ; several Inlaid Knife 
Boxes, Sheraton and Hepplewhite, etc., etc. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 13, Antigua St., Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 


MACBETH, Market Place, Derby. 


LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE NORTH. 


Rooms of fine OLD OAK PANELLING. 
SATINWOOD from Battle Abbey. 


Fine Art Traveller desires re-engagement ; first-class town 
connection. Would take country journey.—Write Box 7, 
c/o Willing, 162, Piccadilly, W. 
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C AUT IO N —It is necessary to ask for the 
’ 
« **No. 4” Eau de Cologne, 
: which is known under the lawfully registered label here shown. 
f=. THE Bera ats 
wa 2c AQAINS 
C2R ‘ man ae ree 


f 
Al 


imitations under 
the name of 
ate Maria 
arina of my 
enuine Eau de 
ologne labels, 
Every bottle of 
my original Eau 
de Cologne is la- 
belled — Johann 
Maria Farina, 
Julich’s Platz 
- No. 4. The addi- 
4 tionoftheaddress 
JULICH’S PLATZ No. 4, alone warrants genuineness of my Eau de Cologne. 
From rs. to 35s. per bottle. 


e000 


JOHANN MARIA PARINA, Jiilich’s Platz No. 4, Cologne 0/RH. ae. Ae INF ANTS inV ALIDS 
Purveyor to H.M. The King. ; a ee ; ee 
Wholesale Agents: FICKUS, COURTENAY & Co,, St. Dunstan's Buildings, ee ba c e ) Bs ; a 4 
London, E.C. F ‘ ? : 
GED 
t : 


BENGER’S FOOD with Milk, 
forms a delicate and highly nutritive 
cream, rich in all the elements 
necessary to maintain vigorous 
health, but entirely free from rough 
and indigestible particles, which 
often produce irritation in delicate 
stomachs, 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE meted atte 


DRINK THE 


RED 
W HITE 
& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


By ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


No. 628. 
No. 616 Se CE 6 aie ee cabrones Ze 2 Tan Glace, 
Tan Glace . FULL DESCRIPTION, ) panes 
Sragee SS POST FREE. Me aoe Toe, 
Straight ey 
sae Buckle, 
icy Price, 22/9 


Goods 


sent on approbation. 


All Letter Orders 
Despatched by Return, 
Post Free. 


No. 640. 
651. B Glace Kid, 
CS Blacking {16 & 117, New Bond St., W. Glace Kid, 


Golosh. 


Calf, Blacking 
Leather aS 


Golosh, 21 & 22, Sloane Street, S.W., 


All Letters Head Office :— 


123 & 125, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


Smart Toe. 


Brogued Stout Sole. 
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st Smith ae 


Selection of 
Antique Furniture 
in South of England. 


Oval Sheraton Tray, 30s. Chippendale nest of Tables, 3 guineas. 


A SPECIALITY.—Old Pictures most carefully restored. 
Write—SARCHET, 61AA, Abbey Road, N.W. 


OR Choice Antique China, Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old English and French Furniture, 
F Paintings, Engravings, Needlework Pictures, Bric-a-Brac, etc., at moderate prices, 
Sok cepa ARTHUR G. SMITHERS, 
(Established over 30 years.) 28, High St., Tunbridge Wells. 
WANTED, for a Private Collection, choice old English Miniatures. High prices 
given for fine examples. 


NEILSON BROTHERS, Holyrood Square, EDINBURGH. 


ALL KINDS OF ‘ CHAIRS AND SIDEBOARDS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE OF THE BEST PERIODS AND STYLES 


IN ITS ORIGINAL CONDITION. IN GREAT VARIETY. Tracings sent. 


Antique Furniture for Sale.—12 Sets of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton Chairs, from five and an arm to eight and an arm, Fine old Sheraton 
Sideboard, Bookcases and Bureaus, Fine old Oak Cabinets, Gents’ Wardrobes, Chests, 
8 days Grandfather Clocks. Brass Dials, Oak, Mahogany, and Walnut Furniture of 
every description, Glass, China, Pewter, Sheffield Plate, etc. All in the original state. 


T. CRONE, Market Place, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


L. LUNAM, 18, Newton St., Charing Cross, GLASGOW 


(2 minutes from Grand Hotel and King’s Theatre), 
Choice collection of ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE OLD CHINA, OLD BLUE 


Antiques kept in stock. Very moderate prices, Inspection invited, 


J. SMITH @ SON, Antique Dealers, 


BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


Fine Sheraton Secretaire, with cupboard above having geometrical 


‘ 
i Special, windows; two fine Mahogany Bureaus; a3 ft. Walnut Bureau. P/o/os. 


“Ye Lovers of Antiques.’’ 

All who are in search of Old Carved Oak Chests, Dressers and 
Shelves, Gate Tables, Grandfather Clocks, Chests upon Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Sheraton Sideboards, Old Brass Fenders 
and Old Pewter, at Country Prices, should write or go to 


W. A. TOWNSEND, Antique Dealer, BROMSGROVE. 


OVENS ®& SON, crrencesrex 


For Fine Examples of Simple Country House 
Furniture, China, Pewter, Gc. © MMU MM wU 


CovERING MORE THAN AN ACRE OF SHOWROOMS, 
ESTABLISHED 75 YEARS. 


6 ft. Sheraton Sideboard, £8: 10: 0 
Bureau Bookcase, £7: 10: 0 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sq., W. (Close to Wallace Collection), 


Has a choice collection of Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


EDGAR VINCENT, 20, Cheap St., Frome, Somerset. 


Genuine Antiques, Silver, Old Sheffield Plate, int llery, 
Id Paste Goods, C rane Pra Wear al 


Established 1839. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES. 12 ft. Sheraton Bookcase, original condition, shaped 


J iN bar doors at top, cupboards and drawers under, fine 
piece, £60. Several fine Sideboards, Wine Coolers, Dressers, Settees, Bureau Book- 
cases, Bureaus, Sets of Chairs and single Chairs (some Ball and Claw), &c., &c, 


E. J. GIBBS, Landemann Terrace, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Bayliss’s Antique Furniture Depot, 


WHITE HALL, NANTWICH. 
ON SALE, Choice Collection of Early Staff, Figures and Groups, Old 


China, Pewter, &c. 


W. MORGAN, Station Road, TAUNTON. 
Antiques and Works of Art. 


Genuine urn-shape Knife Case, inlaid white and black lines, £8 1ss,; Satiny 

Table, 43 10s.; set of six Chippendale Chairs, Bu4;3 Beale Hick ee oe 

shape glass, #10 10s,; several Tallboys from £8 tos, ; also several pieces of Chelsea 

Bristol, Spode, Worcester, Coalbrookdale, and other China, Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. 
All goods marked in plain figures, Inspection invited : : 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE 


Electric Lighting 


or OL_p Country Houses. 
Old Fittings carefully adapted, 


37, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


fon aes oc 1 
BARGAINS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE (.ii39"si) “nique ‘Pedestal 
Sideboard, claw feet, inlaid floral design in Ebony, Chippendale Chairs, rounded fret 
backs, four, £12 12s. Handsome old Coalport Dinner Service, 119 pieces, dated 1750, &c, 


J. CLEMENTS, 57, 59 & 61, Castle Street, CARLISLE, 


BARGAINS —so old OakeDressers. Unique Jacobean Marriage Coffer. 

* Fine old Carved Oak Court Cabinets. Genuine old carved 

Oak Hanging Press, Hundreds of other pieces in Oak and Chippendale. 
Photos. sent. Trade supplied. 


S. LLOYD & SON, OSWESTRY, Salop. 


HUBERT GOULD, 


27, Crawford Street, Baker Street. 


Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Old Oak, China, 
Cut Glass, Pictures. And at 


11, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Restoration of Antique Furniture, 


Fine Sheraton and Hepplewhite Sideboards and Chairs ; also 
Bureau Bookcases, and fine satinwood pieces, to be seen at 


OSBORNE T. EAST’S, 
194, Great Portland Street. 


THOMAS CUBITT, GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 


, (OF NORWICH) CHINA, PRINTS. .. .°. .”. 
Speciality this month:—AFTER SEASON’S SALE! All goods reduced in price; 
genuine reductions. 


ST. BOTOLPH’S GALLERIES, Te ?s Aiiitue Decing eS 


Specialities this month—An Old Dutch Chest of Drawers; Fine Old Ting Tang Grand- 
father’s Clock, £15; A Genuine Old Sheraton Sideboard, price £30. 
30 minutes’ motor drive from town through the most beautiful country. 


Telephone—53 Sevenoaks. Manager—Mrs. BRITTER. 


283, Fulham Road, S.W. 


ANTED, scarce silver tokens. 
Solicitor, Clifton, Bristol. 


Good price. Bowles, 


Mrs. FOUNTAINE-BRODIE, 288, Renfrew St., Glasgow. 
Collector of Antique Furniture, China, Silver, Brass, Pewter, Jewellery, and Lace. 


SPECIALITIES.—Old Oak Dressers, Tables, and Chests, sets Chippendale and Sheraton 
Mahogany Chairs, rush-seated elm ditto, inlaid satinwood Card Table, brass-snounted 
and inlaid Mahogany Cellarettes, gilt Adams Mirror, Queen Anne Tallboys and Tables, 
Queen Anne Walnut Kneehole Pedestal Writing Table, Queen Anne Mirror, Decorated 
Marquetry, old Lace Flounces and Mantilla, old Paste Buttons and Miniatures, Leeds 
China Tea Set, pair large Sheffield Rosebowls, large old Double Cheval Glass, with 


ivory painted frame, 
&c., for Collectors and for Decorating. Lists. 


WEAPON » OLDMAN, 77, Brixton Hill, London. 


THE KESWICK 
W. H. MAWSON, * "fee Wooustry. 
WOOD CARVING anv BEATEN BRASS anp COPPER FIREPLACES, 
FENDERS, FRAMES, BOWLS. TRAYS, 25/- Eacu. 


LAKE ROAD, KESWICK. 


TOTES MANCHE ST ER@ARwOe SO 


Pair sumptuously carved, Stuart period, Chairs, and similar 
Settee, £18; Jade Ring, 38 in. dia., green markings (offers) ; 
Elizabethan 3 decker carved Cabinet, £30; 100 pieces old 
Pewter, some silver marked. Remarkable Collection of Lustre, 
: : Glass, Pictures, Prints, Staff, Figures, Tobies, &c. Perpendicular 
Sundial, £4. Nelson Commemorative Jugs, Bowls, &c. Chippendale floral scroll carved 
Mirror, 4 ft., £8. Apply, stating wants, for my (free) J/dustrated Catalogue, 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from James W. ParTRIDGE, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


Old Engravings & Paintings Framed & Restored. 
ERNEST ALDEN, 39, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 
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A Safe Modern Fire 


Slow Combustion aS : a 
ore Ss y An Architect writes: 


“IT enclose cheque for Bostel Stove. It is 
a great success, and I shall certainly use 


Quick Combustion 


b y lo wer i ng or pee the future. It burns very little coal, 
es i an as the great advantage of making 
raising t he fire no dust and Keeping the hearth perfectly 


Ags clean.” 
COALBROOKDALE CoO., Ltd. 


15 & 16 Rathbone Place, oxford Street, London, W. 


Pee rich carts GOULDING @ Co. 
iio, George St., PLYMOUTH. 
ART JEWELLERS. ART SILVERSMITHS. 


As sold in the Dunn Gardner Collection Specialities : 
for £699. Fine Gems, Reproduction of Antiques. 


PEATES, 
A Boon fo CoLvectors NumismAtists sConNotssEURS. SaaS 
BS"8 DEVED cI A) Fee cea meee 5 rs 
REVERSIBLE COINSCURIO CLIPS with 21 Clips & 
yh i] (eee es Tickets for name, 
= <3 . date, or price, 
1/- EACH 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


Cottages and Bungalows 
Furnished in Old Oak and 
Quaint Pieces. 


VELVET COVERED, 
1/6, EACH 
Post FREE 


Dressers, Settles, Chippendale, and Queen 
Anne Chairs. A special lot of Gate Tables. 
Pewter, Old Prints, China Services, Oil 


Most useful to Paintings, Old Brass, and Curios. 


Collectors, 
Dealers, and A Young Lady Pupil wanted, 
LA Exhibitors, small premium. 


at Plates with 2 CLIP To HOLD Coins, 
G) ,y 224 TiC b MEDALS, STAMPS, 
g Velvet Covered ‘ie! AUTOGRAPHS, 

i _& Post Free ~s~ AND Curios 


E.H. Cox, West Gate House, Mansfield 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT. 


LEON LEVY, 52 Rue dela Tour d’Auvergne, PARIS (9e) 


REPRODUCTION OF ANCIENT: 


Engravings, Paintings, Pastels, Miniatures on 
Ivory, Enamels, Ivories, Art Goods, Curios. 
Exclusive Publisher of Coloured Engravings on Silk or Satin. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE LADIES’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Old House, 
41, High Street, OXFORD. 


Ti 


HUN i 


Set of six, £50. 


€. PP. Criantaphyllos, 
Greek, Roman OT ptiquities, 
44, Rue Cambon, Pari Ss. 


Reference No. 


SEPTEMBER, 


For Office use only. EN2UIRY COUPON. 1905. 


Bi aemnsiaie OL eInEP OTT M07 5.5 OF ALES) 22. 2a80- sa 3-2-tapasenn deep qaergdesser-sesa5-72-nceensearsy-steeseteeeentseccenets 


POPES ON SI. iy coe PR A ene 
SUOfECL Of CHQUITY, a. .eraneccencecennneetocebenneebannecencerneneecdenncenasecceesacesanecnctensicesaasnaessanensateednensecreeseseres: 


: I VG pa AS ISS OEE CSO Ie 1905. 
N.B.—FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON, SEE BACK. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT S—continued 


Engravings—continued 

‘Princess Amelia,’’? after Lawrence, by Barto- 
lozzi.—5,803 (West Norwood).—This is a valuable portrait ; 
probably worth £12 to £15 if the colours are fine. Send for 
inspection. 

After J. F. Herring, by Chas. Hunt.—5,178 (Don- 
caster).—Your print, Axtraordinary Trotting Match against 
Time, should be worth £5 or £6. 

Coloured Lithographs after Adam Buck.—5,950 
(Teddington).—These may be worth several pounds. Send for 
our expert’s examination. 

Charles George Lewis. — 5,073 (Whitstable). — Your 
print, showing Grace Darling and her Parents administering to 
the survivors of the wreck of the Forfarshire Steam Packet inside 
Longstone Lighthouse, will have little commercial value, as the 
subject is not in demand. The best known works of this 
engraver are after the paintings of Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Colour Print by Stadler, etc.—5,689 (Bexhill-on-Sea). 
—Your prints will have very little value, the subjects not being 
in demand. 

‘¢_abour and Health,’’ after Thos. Barker, of Bath, 
by Gaugain.— 5,244 (Barnstaple).—See answer to 4,709 
(Bedford) in advertisement pages of April issue this year. 

‘“‘The Woodcutters,’”’ after George Morland, by 
W. Ward.—5,749 (Niagara Falls).—From the description your 
colour-print seems to be perfectly right. The subject is not one 
of Morland’s finest, but it would probably realize £15 or £16 
over here. 


Lace 
Tawbner Work.—5,976 (Surbiton).—The piece of lace 
forwarded is worked with a crochet needle, and known as 
tawbner work. The industry has been practised in Ireland since 
1846, but your specimen is not of the earliest period. It probably 
dates about 1870. Our expert estimates the value to be about 


£10. 
Objets d’Art 


Oriental Curios.—5,355 (Newport, Mon.).--The articles 
shown in your photographs are probably not Indian but Japanese. 
They are made from knotted roots, but they are not very old, 
and would hardly be interesting enough for a collector. 

Old Brass.—5,511 (Holloway Road, N.)—Judging from the 
photograph sent, your brass is probably modern French, though 
it is, of course, impossible to say with certainty unless the actual 
work is examined. The subject is meant to typify St. Louis. 


Old Damask 


Table Linen, 1702, 1708.—A. D. (Hertfordshire).—We 
do not think that there is likely to be any special value attached 
to white damask table linen of the dates you mention. An old 
established firm of linen mercers, with whom we have been in 
communication on the subject, informs us that they have patterns 
of something like 200 years old, and there is not the slightest 
demand for them. At the same time, if you could find anyone 
interested in linen of this sort, you might ask a slightly higher 
sum than the cloths would be worth when new. 


Old Furniture and Woodwork 


Stuart Chair.—5,194 (Aylsham).—Your photograph shows 
an ordinary English chair of the Stuart period. There are many 


of these still in existence, and the value, when in good condition, 
is about 16 guineas. As, however, the seat is imperfect, your 
specimen will be worth less. 

Carved Panels.—4,862 (Newton-le-Willows). —The two 
old Scriptural panels, of which you send photographs, are prob- 
ably Italian, but it is impossible to give reliable information 
except by personal inspection of the carving. In any case they 
are not likely to be of great value. 

Rosewood Chairs and Oak Table.—4,896 (Menston, 
Yorks.).—As requested, your three photographs have been 
returned to you. So far as we can judge, the items depicted 
are not of a very valuable nature. The armchair is bastard 
French, probably early 19th century. The claw and ball chair 
is in the style of Queen Anne, but, though it is difficult to give a 
reliable opinion from the photograph, it has not to our mind the 
appearance of a genuine old piece. As you have the set of six, 
we should advise you to have one examined by an expert for a 
final decision. The oak table looks like a modern Flemish 
black oak reproduction. The toby jugs, etc., shown on it must 
be seen and handled to value accurately. 

Brittany Coffer and old English Oak Chair.—5,205 
(Arnside).—The first piece you describe is evidently old from 
the photograph, and may easily be of the 15th century as you 
say. Its value, however, will not be great, about 4 to 8 guineas, 
according to size. The chair is 15th or 16th century, worth at 
the most 4 or 5 guineas. The sideboard is in our expert’s opinion 
a made-up piece, and therefore of no interest from a collector’s 
point of view. Although your particulars as to age are no doubt 
correct, it has in all probability been made up to its present form 
comparatively recently. 

Hepplewhite, Chippendale.—5,210 (Wareham).—The 
Hepplewhite chair, of which you send photograph, is of the 
period about 1790. The fact of six and an arm chair being in 
existence enhances the value considerably. Assuming that they 
are old and in good condition, the set should be worth about 
70 guineas. The mahogany bookcase, from the photograph, is in 
our expert’s opinion later than Chippendale, probably towards the 
latter part of the 18th century. Value about 20 to 25 guineas. 


Pewter 


Goblet.—4,453 (Budleigh Salterton).—This can scarcely be 
a ** goblet ” if only 2 inches in diameter, but whatever it is, it is 
probably of the time of William IV. ‘* The Lass of Richmond 
Hill” was an early 19th century song (tem. Geo. IV.), and 
the inscription rather strengthens the idea gained from the marks 
that this piece is about seventy-five years old. 


Hot-Water Can.—5,456 (Charlbury).—This piece bears 
a well-known mark of a firm of Birmingham and London 
pewterers, ‘* Yates,” previously ‘*‘ Yates & Birch.” We believe 
their successors are still carrying on business as pewterers. The 
can is probably early r9th century, but it cannot be valued 
unless seen. 


How to distinguish Genuine Pewter.— 5,079 (Ripley). 
—There are several tests for pewter set forth in Massé’s book on 
the subject, but all are liable to failure. The ability to judge 
pewter is only obtainable, as in the case of other curios, by 
constantly handling and examining authentic specimens in public 
and private collections. 


SREGIAL 


NOTICE 


Communications and Goods in respect of this enquiry should be addressed— The Correspondence Manager,” 


Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C, 
In order to facilitate reference the answers in the Magazine are prefixed by the number of the Coupon and headline indicating the subject 


Owing to the great demands upon our space it is impossible to guarantee a reply in the ensuing issue to any applicant, 


but every effort will 


be made to insert same promptly, and strict order of priority will be invariabl intained i i 
y maintained. A note of advice will be duly forwarded 
correspondent a few days prior to the publication of the number containing the information required. if oC coe 


The conditions under which articles may be sent for our opinion are as follows: 
1. The fee to be arranged, together with other details, between the owner of the object and ourselves, before consignment. 
2. As we insure valuable articles against all risks whilst on our hands, due notice of the amount for which policy is to be liable 


should be given beforehand. 


3. All cost of carriage, both ways, to be defrayed by the owner, and the Proprietors, Messrs. Otto Ltd., cannot accept any 


responsibility for loss or damage caused in transit. 


4. Fragile articles of small dimensions should be forwarded per Registered Post. 
5. All objects to be packed in material that can be used for their return. 
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BOOKS.—Wm. Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Expor 

3 n q c ters, are prepared t vi 

Pe cae Prices for Libraries of any description a of any celine: Gebtle 

tne = ecpters and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 

ates ie pues prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of 

Ha ‘a ges endors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 
re advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 


Auction Sale will be entirely obviated. Catalo ati 
; ] nt y IK gues gratis,—313, Broad St., Birmingham. 
f eC Obse ree 7’ Established 1845, (Telegrams :—“ Bibliopole, Bi einghaTReeh 
OK CATALOGUES FREE.—Topograp 


O hy, Fictio i 
‘ : : n, Sportin 
B Old Railway Literature. First Editions, Candita weal aay 


Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all kinds supplied. 


State wants, BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP 
Ican get youanything. 14-16, John Bright Street, BIRNINGHA M. 


EXTRA BINDINGS, | mnie 
W. ROOT & SON, 29-30, Eagle St., Red Lion St., Holborn. 


Best Morocco anp CALF BINDINGS, FULL oR HALF BOUND. 
RARE BOOKS CLEANED AND RESTORED, 
A RS THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH ABOVE CLASS OF WORK. 
Send for Catalogue (post free) of good second-hand miscellaneous Books, 
esteemed editions, some scarce, of various authors’ works. All in extra 
leather bindings, full and half bound. 


NOW READY, 1/6 Post Free. 


] he 2 A Short Account of Old _ English Pottery.” 
An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Porcelain.” 
Illustrated by so full-page Photographic Plates and various Woodcuts. 
The above may be had on application to 


F. W. PHILLIPS, The Manor House, Hitchin. 


e 
Leading Sunday Newspaper TAMPS. Selections of all countries sent on approval. 
Prices extremely moderate. Catalogue free. 


BRIDGER & Kay, 65, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C, 


COINS, MEDALS, TOKENS & STAMPS, 


of all periods at moderate prices. Call or write. 


Catalogue of ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and IRISH GOLD & SILVER, 
sent Post Paid on application. 


A. H. BALDWIN, Duncannon St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


2 a Pains PRICE ed e oo Coins—Ancient & Modern. Medals—War & Commemorative. 
Finest condition, lowest prices. 
Antiquities—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman. 
WwW. C. WEIGHT, 76, Ship Street, BRIGHTON. 


“Heraldry.” 


Important Notice. =3—~ 


: | ‘HE, Editor of ‘The Connoisseur,” being in constant receipt of enquiries from British and American readers 


on questions relating to genealogy and heraldry, and being frequently asked to advise as to where and 
be obtained, has arranged to devote a department of 


A. MEREDYTH BURKE, who will be responsible 


how authentic information on these questions may 

the Magazine thereto, and has secured the services of Mr. 
for its conduct. 

Mr. Burke’s name will be familiar to readers 

family associated for more than one generation wit 


Having obtained Mr. Burke's expert assistance, 
identify and verify the accuracy of armorial bearings, 
facilities for heraldic and genealogical research, and hi 
and ready access to public, private, and local records, Mr. 


branch of the work of our Magazine. 
The subject of genealogy is one which interests not only those who can already trace their family pedigree 
d in some instances to an even greater degree, those whose 


through many generations, but to an equal extent, an 
ancestors are an unknown quantity. The new department will serve the requirements of either class of reader 


with equal efficiency. 
In addition to replies to specific enquiries, we shall publish, fr 


genealogy from the pen of Mr. Burke. 
All communications intended for this department should be addressed to : 


The Manager, Heraldic Department, 
““ The Connoisseur’’ Offices, 95, Temple Chambers, EG: 


of ““ The Connoisseur” as that of a member of the well-known 
h the subject of our new department. 


“The Connoisseur” will be enabled to trace pedigrees, 
and give advice on analogous points. With his unique 
s special knowledge of the resources of reliable information, 
Burke possesses unusual qualifications for this important 


om time to time, articles on heraldry and 
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Important Book Sale in Vienna 


AUTUMN, 1905. 


THE TRAU COLLECTION. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS of the XII. XVI. Centuries. 


MEDIZEVAL MINIATURES of various schools, highly important examples. 
—— Woodcuts, Block-printed Books. 


—— Typographical Monuments, ———— 
INCUNABULA and books of the XVI. Century, illustrated by Woodcuts. 
The ‘“APOCALYPSIS,” from 1450. BIBLIA PAUPERUM. 
ARS MORIENDI, Illuminated Block-printed Books. 


The “CICERO,” impr. by Scheeffer, Moguntiz, 1465, on vellum with illuminated 
capitals and borders. 


THE FIRST GERMAN BIBLE, by Eggestein. 


Qe Catalogues with 50 facsimile illustrations sent FREE ON APPLICATION. The EDITION DE LUXE 
with 18 plates, | plate in colours, and 50 facsimiles, 


PRICE, SIX SHILLINGS, post free. 
Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna (Austria). 


Vanity Fair’ Cartoons 


years hence these Cartoons will be almost priceless. What would not be 
given to-day for such a gallery of the notabilities of Queen Anne or George II. or III., 
or the Regency >’ —Morning Post. 


The Famous Cartoons 
of td Vanity Fair may be bought in sets of 6, 12, or 18, suitably 


framed, and may be selected (with few exceptions) 
from all the Cartoons which have been published with VANITY FAIR since its commencement 
in 1868. 


The Celebrities include the most famous men of the day— 


CHURCHMEN, POLITICIANS, DIPLOMATS, JUDGES, UNIVERSITY DONS, NOVELISTS, 
MUSICIANS, NAVAL & MILITARY OFFICERS, and men famous in every branch of English sport. 


The following are brief particulars of the sets and their prices :— 
Set A.— 6 Cartoons framed in dark oak with gilt slip and grey or chocolate mount ... $1 
Set B.—12 Cartoons framed as set A... odd SA ee Je 2 
Set C.—18 Cartoons framed as set A 2 


For the Complete List of Celebrities from which selection (with a few reservations) may be made, 
“© Cartoon Department,”’ ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


390, Oxford St., London. 


SECOND-HAND AND SCARCE BOOKS wn 
ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
BOOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
FIRST EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST BOOKS. 


MEssRs. BUMPUS BEG TO INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
CONNOISSEURS TO THEIR SELECTION OF 


HANDSOMELY - BOUND - BOOKS 
Wedding & Birthday Presentation. 


The speciality of the collection lies in the fact that all the 
volumes most suited for presentation are from the designs 
of their own artists, and are executed from detailed 
instructions, which only those versed by experience and 
possessing the necessary taste can satisfactorily dictate. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Newest Books just zssued. 
TELEPHONE 1651 PADDINGTON. 


BARGAIN SALE 


E. Parsons @ Son’s 


OLD BOOK AND 
PICTURE STORES 


EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS of Ladies 
and Eminent Men, attributed to Hoppner, Beechey, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, and other famous painters. 


LANDSCAPES by old English and Dutch painters. 


FINE MEZZOTINTS, &c., by the old engravers 
of the English and French schools. 


100 Portfolios to select from. 
All to be cleared at Bargain Prices. 


A VISIT WILL BE WELL REPAID. 


45, Brompton Road, London, 5.W. 


(Opposite Tattersalls.) 
five minutes by ’bus from Piccadilly Circus. 


James Rimell & Son 


(Late of 91, Oxford Street, W.). 
Dealers in Old Books and Engravings, 


53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


(CoRNER OF WARDOUR STREET AND NEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS). 


Just Out.—Catalogue of Interesting Old Books, including History, 
Poetry, Gardening, the Drama, Caricatures, Books Illustrated 
by Cruikshank, and Standard Works; also some Collections 
of Old Engravings. 

Lately Published.—Catalogue of Fine Old Illustrated Books, 
and Books on the Fine Arts generally ; also Original Draw- 
ings; Etchings by Seymour Haden, Whistler, Meryon, &c. 


Catalogues Post Free on receipt of 2 Stamps. 
Books and Engravings Bought for Cash. 


One Hundred Masters 
of the Present Day, 


(German Artists) 


In Coloured Reproductions. 


This publication contains what are, beyond all dispute, the best 
examples of colour-printing yet issued. 

It is Published in Twenty Parts at Two Shillings net each, and 
the Publishers will be pleased to send a Specimen Copy, 
containing five Magnificent Plates, Post Free on receipt 
of P.O. for 2s. 


GOWANS 6G GRAY, Ltd., Glasgow. 


M' BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. xet. 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. By Grorce C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt.D.. 


Uniform with ‘“‘ How to Collect Old Furniture,” ‘‘ How to 
Identify Old China,” &c 
Post 8vo, with numerous full-page Plates and 
other Illustrations, 6s. nét. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. Herserr 
SLATER, Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current,” Author of ‘* The 
Romance of Book Collecting,” &c. 

*,* An attempt is made in this volume to anticipate some of the questions 
most likely to be asked by a collector at the commencement of his career. It 
contains chapters on ‘‘ Hints to Beginners,” ‘‘Some Practical Details,” 
‘“ Manuscripts,” ‘‘ Paper and Paper Marks,” ‘‘ The Title Page and the Colo- 
phon,” ‘‘ Incunabula and the Early Printers,” ‘‘ Illustrated Books,” “ Some 
Celebrated Presses,” ‘‘On Bookbinding,” ‘‘ Great Collectors,” ‘‘ Auction 
Sales and Catalogues,” ‘‘ Early Editions and Strange Books.” 


Medium 8v0, with numerous Illustrations, many from Drawings 
by the Author. 
IDEALS IN ART. By WALTER CRANE. 

ConTENTS :—The Arts and Craft Movement—The Teaching of Art— 
Methods of Art Teaching—Note on Tolstoi’s ‘‘ What is Art ?’”—The Influence 
of Modern, Social, and Economic Conditions on the Sense of Beauty—The 
Social and Ethical Bearings of Art—Ornament and its Meaning—-Thoughts 
on House Decoration—The Progress of Taste in Relation to Art Education— 
Temporary Steel Decorations—The Treatment of Animal Forms in Decora- 
tion and Heraldry—The Designing of Book Coyers--The Use of Gilding in 
Decoration—Raised Work in Gesso—The Relation of the Easel Picture to 
Decorative Art—A Great Artist in a Literary Searchlight. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING G 
SCULPTURE. Edited by G. C. Witriamson, Litt.D. 


With 40 Illustrations and_Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, 
5s. net each. NEW VOLUME. 


RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 
LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


The Connoisseur 


LAW, FOULSHAM @& COLE,“* 


7, South Molton Street, New Bond Street, W. 


Speciality : 


Old English 
Furniture. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED... 


An old four-fold Chinese black and gold Lacquer Screen, 
decorated both sides alike with figures in landscapes, flowers, 
utensils, scrolls, &c. Czrca Seventeenth Century. 


VALUATIONS 


INSURANCE, 
PROBATE, & 
DIVISION. 


Collections Collated. 
China, &c., Restored. 


An Old English Lacquér Cabinet, the upper part fitted 
numerous small drawers, enclosed by two folding doors, 
mounted with chased and pierced brass hinges and lock 
plates; on original stand fitted two long and two short 
drawers, brass handles. The whole finely decorated with 
figures, animals, and birds in landscapes, in black and gold 
lac., the figures heightened with silver and colour. 
Queen Anne period. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS —continued 


Pictures 


Titian. — 5,928 (Featherston, N.Z.).— Judging from the 
photograph you have sent us, your picture does not bear much 
resemblance to the work of Titian. It is much more likely to 
be by a later Italian painter, although it might perhaps be 
French, It is impossible to form an exact opinion except by 
careful study of the technique and brushwork. It would seem 
to be of 17th century origin. The value is probably not more 
than about £25. 

Italian,—5,243 (Wolverhampton).—Your oil painting of the 
“© Madonna and Child, with St. John” is probably a copy from 
an old Italian picture in the manner of Correggio. 410 or £12 
is perhaps about the value, judging from the photograph. 

Poussin. —5,180(Whitehaven),—In the opinion of our expert, 
your picture of ‘‘ Dzana” is probably not by either Gaspard or 
Nicolas Poussin, but by a much less widely known painter. 
Judging from the photograph it may be Italian and not French 
at all. In any case it appears to be in bad condition, and 415 
may be considered an outside valuation. 

P. F. Poole, 1860.—5,932 (Inverness, N.B.).—Your oil 
painting by this artist should realise about £20 in the sale room. 


Pottery and Porcelain 

Bellarmine Jug.— 5,277 (Norwich).— Judging by your 
sketch and particulars, your jug is evidently German stoneware 
of the 17th century, value about 15s. The face of which you 
send rubbing is intended to represent Cardinal Bellarmin, in 
derision of whom these jugs were made by the Protestants of the 
Low Countries. See answer, reference No, 4,566, in the January 
Number this year. 

Chinese Punch Bowl.—5,757 (Rood Lane, E.C.).—It is 
impossible to accurately date or value Chinese porcelain without 
handling the paste. Judging from the photographs sent, your 
punch bowl does not appear to be of great age, and if this is so, 
the value according to dimensions stated is probably about £5. 

Dessert Service.—5,754 (St. Albans),—From your par- 
ticulars, the dessert service which you have is apparently ordinary 
Staffordshire ware of last century, and therefore of no special 
value. 
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Doulton Mug. —5,693 (Wellingborough).—This is modern, 
and of no interest to a collector. 

Marbled Ware.—5,701 (Blackpool).—Your mug, bearing 
a portrait of Admiral Rodney, is old Staffordshire marbled ware. 
The marble effect is obtained by specially worked and variegated 
clays being applied as slip in irregular smears to the surface 
decoration of cream ware, and differs from real agate, in which 
the pattern goes completely through the paste. This variegated 
English pottery was much in vogue during the 18th century, 
and there were several makers. Whieldon and the Wedgwoods 
produced some of the most perfect specimens. Admiral Rodney 
died in 1792, and this brings the date of the mug to about 
1785-90. The value is about 25s. to 30s. 

Ornaments.—5,105 (Holloway),—From the photographs 
sent, the ornamental figures have every appearance of being 
modern, and the marks not being recorded confirms this. To be 
quite certain, however, it is necessary to handle the paste. 

Tea and Coffee Set.—5,426 (Boscombe).—If you will send 
us a piece of your green and white china for inspection, we shall 
be pleased to compute the value of your tea and coffee set. 

Wedgwood Dessert Plates.—5,344 (Reading).—These 
are not particularly valuable. 

Wedgwood.—5,697 (West Hampstead, N. W.).—From the 
photograph of your Wedgwood pieces, they were probably made 
after Josiah Wedgwood’s time, and the value of the three should 
be about 2 guineas. Flaxman’s designs were mostly of a classical 
character. 

Jugs.—4,871 (Teignmouth).—From your description, you 
evidently have a set of Staffordshire graduated jugs, such as 
produced by Davenport, Mason, Spode, etc. Could you let 
us know the sizes, and, if possible, send a sketch of the shape. 

Jugs, etc.—5,029 (Glastonbury).—As far as we can tell 
from the very indistinct photographs you enclose, that marked 1 
represents a Turkish earthenware jug, of little value. The flask 
referred to in your letter as 2, though the corresponding photo 
is unnumbered, is probably a Spanish piece, also of small value. 
The Toby jugs in 4, 5 and 6 appear to be modern. 

Cadogan Teapot. — 5,423 (Bridport).— Your specimen, 
marked Copeland and Garrett, will only be worth a few shillings. 
The set of Jacob Petit lanterns should realise a few pounds. 
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By H.H. Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, M.V.O., F.S.A. 


ONE of the saddest things to the 
antiquary who lives in a part of the country 
abounding in old halls and manors is to hear of 
the extinction of some ancient family, and to 
witness the consequent dispersal of the contents 
of the ancestral home; these same contents 
forming, in all probability, a collection which it 
has taken centuries to bring together. Of course 
there always is—or was—a chance of a “ bargain,” 
so dear to us all, and the whole neighbourhood 
gathers, like a flock of vultures, to see what may 


be picked up. The presence of an unsympathetic 
crowd makes the occasion even more melancholy ° 
But perhaps the climax is reached when the old 
portraits—shabby as to condition and archaic 
as to style—are knocked down for a few shillings 
apiece; to be transmogrified eventually into 
the ‘‘ ancestors ’’ of some successful city financier. 
Such things as these, though perhaps labelled 
“rubbish ” by the ordinary individual, are of the 
most intense interest to those dwelling in the 
particular district to which they belong. I have 
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POTASH FARM, EMILY SANDFORD, RUSH, STANFIELD HALL 
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JOHN MALLOM, OF WACTON HALL, NORFOLK 


always felt this very strongly, and 
have often thought that many such 
objects (sometimes almost given away) 
would, if retained in their own locality 
or placed in the County museum, have 
been of the highest value to the “‘local 
and parochial”’ historian, or to those 
searching out provincial records. It is, 
perhaps, this sentiment aw fond which 
has guided me in the particular line 
of collecting which, wisely or the re- 
verse, I have followed. I must own to 
much diffidence in writing on so narrow 
a subject in a publication of such 
catholic interests as THE CONNOISSEUR ; 
but I am sustained by the hope that 
others may thus be induced to take 
elsewhere a similar course, and so save 
old portraits and other heirlooms from 
long and weary wanderings far from 
their ancient homes. Personally, I 
cannot help thinking that the county 
museum is really the best place for such 
curios as I have got together, as their 
abode is then permanent; but that is 
by the way. 


Portraits, for a variety of reasons, come first 
to the collector of local relics; and, when buying 
these, he would be wise to go in for, not so much 
the pictures of great people or the representatives 
of well-known families, as those of less celebrated 
folk, and, more particularly, those of old families 
that have become extinct. My reason for saying 
so is that the former will always find a home, 
either with those who claim some connection 
with the family, or else in some such splendid 
institution as the National Portrait Gallery. 
Whereas the latter are of interest only to the few, 
they are consequently cheaper, which is no unim- 
portant a consideration; and if, as in my case, 
the object in view is partly to preserve them 
from being scattered to the ends of the earth, 
it is thus the better attained. Talking of dis- 
persal to the Antipodes: not long ago one of 
the beautiful Blennerhasset brasses from Frenze 
Church, Norfolk, turned up in a marine store 
dealer’s shop in Australia! It has eventually 
found its way into the hands of a cadet of the 
family, who wisely prefers to keep it in his own 
possession rather than replace it in the Church 


SIR ROBERT ROKEWODE, OF COLDHAM HALL, SUFFOLK 
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whence it was stolen. There is nothing easier to 
moralise about than the ups and downs of families, 
and the delineations of the great ones of by-gone 
ages are as often as not to be met with in a cottage. 
Thus, two ancient pictures were bought out of 
a cottage near Norwich, which, I think, may 
prove to be members of the once powerful family 
of Dacre; but I have not, so far, been able to 
identify them definitely, though 
actually the date (1601) and the 
ages of the sitters are painted in 
the corner of each. In this case, 
alas! there is no coat-of-arms or 
initials to give any distinct clue, 
but that they were folk of im- 
portance is evinced by their early 
date, as well as by the sumptuous 
dress and extravagant collar of 
the lady. Two young eighteenth 
century men, and an older one of 
the sixteenth century, were bought 
by me out of small farm-houses. 
Some old pictures—like thatof the 
Fourth Duke of Norfolk, which 
came from the neighbourhood of, 
and once probably hung in his 
palace at Kenninghall—are fortu- 
nate in having the age and date 
and even the coat-of-arms (in this 
case on his signet ring) by which 
they can be recognised. Better 
still is the picture of Sir William 
Drury (brother to the then owner 
of Riddlesworth), ‘‘ Lord Chefe 
Justice of Ireland,”’ which has the 
name and doings of the original 
actually inscribed on it. (I take 
it that this is the very picture 
noted by Blomfield as hanging at 
Riddlesworth about 1720, by the 
fact of the word “‘ Chefe,” as he 
records it, being so spelled.) In nine cases out of ten, 
however, this is not the case, and then it requires 
an amateur Sherlock Holmes, at least, to identify 
them. One of the most satisfactory discoveries 
I know was recently made by a friend of mine. 
The portrait was one he had known for years, 
hanging in a small house in the village where he 
lived. It is a really well-painted picture inscribed 
“ Ket, Sue 52, 1609,” which represents a fine- 
looking man in Elizabethan costume, with one 
hand resting on the head of a little girl and the 
other on a book—presumably the Bible ; below 


THOMAS HARWOOD, MAYOR OF NORWICH, 1728 


On 


is the motto, ‘““Spes mea sola.” Living, as he 
did, near Reformation times, this might equally 
mean that his only hope was in the Scriptures, 
or that the little girl—his daughter—was his sole 
hope and heiress. On one finger is a signet ring, 
but the arms were too indistinct to give any help. 
Here was a puzzle; but my friend, a keen anti- 


quarian and genealogist, was not to be baffled. 


BY D. HEINS 


By long experience he had decided that such por- 
traits, when found in a farm or humble dwelling, 
had usually come from some neighbouring manor 
house. He therefore, first of all, made a list of the 
old houses within a few miles’ radius whose con- 
tents had been dispersed, and also of the families 
who had lived in them. He then looked up the 
pedigrees, when obtainable, to see if he could 
find anyone of the right age who had died in 1609, 
leaving an only daughter; but without the least 
success. Indeed, a gentleman well known in con- 
nection with British portraits declared the case 


The Connotsseur 


for identification hopeless. Presently, however, 
my friend lit on a clue, which in the end proved to 
be the right one. In another farm-house not far 
from where the ‘“‘ unknown” portrait had hung, 
he found the two eighteenth-century pictures of 
young men previously referred to. On the back of 
one was “ Charles Crofts,” with date 1770, etc., 
and on the back of the other one ‘‘ William Crofts,” 
1772, etc. He now remembered that the Crofts, 


satisfaction, after thirteen years of guessing and 
disappointments, to find that a Sir Henry Crofts 
died in 1609, that he was then 52, and that he did 
leave an only daughter and heiress; and so at 
last the problem was solved. He afterwards found 
near by two more portraits of the same family, 
so there can be very little doubt but that they 
were all stragglers fram the sale at West Harling 
in the early days of the last century. This 


ARTHUR YOUNG, THE AGRICULTURIST, AND HIS SISTER, AS CHILDREN 


an ancient family of Saxham Hall, in Suffolk, 
had migrated to Norfolk about 1730, on inheriting 
the estate of West Harling (where their arms 
in sixteenth-century glass brought from Saxham 
still adorn the windows), bringing with them all 
their belongings; that they remained at West 
Harling till about 1810 (when the male line of 
this branch became extinct), and that then there 
was a Sale of the whole estate and all that was in 
the mansion. What more likely, therefore, than 
that the unknown picture was also a Crofts and 
had drifted from Harling? My friend turned 
up the Crofts’ pedigree, and what was his joy and 


attempting to name unknown portraits is a very 
fascinating pursuit. I have owned that the pair 
found in a cottage near Norwich have quite beaten 
me up to now; but another, the Earl of Arundel, 
I have ‘recently indentified most unexpectedly. 
1 bought it at Peterborough some ten years ago 
(chiefly on account of the frame), but I subse- 
quently found out that it came from an old place 
(Mileham Hall) in this county, and then, by a 
chain of evidence too long to enter into here, I 
eventually verified it as the above-named Earl of 
Arundel. He was son of the attainted Fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, but Earl of Arundel in right of 
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his mother, anda K.G. The picture, by the date 
on it, was painted in 1612, very soon after he 
attained the latter honour. 

The Rokewodes of Coldham and Euston in 
Suffolk, and of Weston in Norfolk, were another 
ancient family, now extinct. They were recusants, 
and Ambrose Rokewode, the head of the Coldham 
branch, was one of the Gunpowder conspirators. 
Coldham Hall, which was built in 1574, still 


of his grandson, Thos. Rokewode, the last male of 
his line. Sir Edward Lewkenor, of Denham, is 
another interesting portrait. He was, but for his 
only daughter who married the first Lord Town- 
shend, the last of his family. This picture came 
from the sale of the ‘‘ Townshend heirlooms,” 
which created a considerable stir last year. 
From portraits of old families it is an easy 
step to heraldry. This is a subject which appeals 


THE DAUGHTERS OF SIR MATTHEW DECKER, BART. 


BY THEODOR NETSCHER 


The one in the centre (Mary) afterwards married William Crofts of Saxham and West Harling 


remains intact, and, with its priests’ hiding hole, 
false walls, and secret staircases and chapel, is 
a perfect specimen of the home of a “ papist” 
—against whom was every man’s hand. This 
family became merged into another old Catholic 
family, that of Gage of Hengrave, early in the 
eighteenth century, by the marriage of the heiress 
of the Rokewodes with Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 
When the Hengrave property changed hands a 
few years ago, I was able to secure the portraits 
of Sir Robert Rokewode (by Wright), son of the 
conspirator—a great Royalist, who lost two sons 
fighting for King Charles; and also the portrait 


to all local antiquarians—shields carved in stone 
or wood, painted on parchment, stained in glass, 
or “ tricked ”’ in books, are all collectable quan- 
tities. A series of painted glass shields that 
I have are those of the family of Daundy, of 
Combes, with their various marriages. Combes 
Hall was pulled down at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Like so many others, the 
family seems to have died out, and the shields 
appear to have drifted into the hands of that 
famous antiquary, Sir John Fenn, first editor of the 
Paston letters, and were purchased, some years ago, 
from his house at East Dereham. I have recently 
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COPPER TOKEN, 3. 


1. COPPER TOKEN, 2. 3 
SUFFOLK, 1795 


SUFFOLK, 1794 


discovered, in an ancient Suffolk hall, a delightful 
portrait of a young man in a scarlet coat, temp. 
Charles I., with a hawk on his wrist, having the 
Daundy arms in one corner; and, but for this, 
the stained-glass shields are the only record of a 
once wealthy and important family. Copies of 
“ Visitations’’ are valuable to the historian, as 
well as being interesting, and they are often 
filled with beautifully “ tricked’? and coloured 
coats-of-arms. The originals are usually to be 
found either at the College of Heralds or the British 
Museum, or else at some library such as the 
Bodleian ; but if one can light on a copy, 1t makes 
an unusual addition to one’s heraldic collection. 
China, heraldically decorated, is often to be met 
with. Until recently, it .was usually termed 
“ Lowestoft’ (which gave it, in these parts, an 
additional interest), but it is now acknowledged 
that by far the greater part of it, being “‘ hard 
paste,’ was 
made andeven 
decorated in 
tive “Hails: 
Nearly every 
family of im- 
portance one 
hundred or 
more, years 
ago had entire 
services made 
and painted 
with their 
coats-of-arms, 
monograms, or 
crests, and it 
is quite pos- 
sible to form 
a very repre- 
sentative col- 
lection of one’s 
own locality. 
The bowl and 
dish showing 
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I. LOWESTOFT MUG, WITH ARMS OF ‘‘ BLACKITT GARDENER” 
3. FIGURE OF J. J. GURNEY 
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COPPER TOKEN, 
NORFOLK, 1796 (OBVERSE) 


COPPER TOKEN, 5. 
NORFOLK, 1796 


™ 
the Townshend arms are early, as the alliance 


there represented took place in 1724. The Gar- 
diner Mug is a piece of veal heraldic Lowestoft. 
Another favourite object for the “ Herald” to 
collect is the book-plate, but that is a subject 
which I will not discuss. The man who first set 
about collecting book-plates deserves to be hanged! 
Think of the number of books one comes across 
which only too clearly show how the plate has 
been ruthlessly torn out (though sometimes more 
carefully sponged off), and occasionally even half 
of the cover has been wrenched away for the sake 
of a scarce book-plate! And, in any case, a source 
of vast interest to the book collector has been lost. 
As a mild protest I always refuse to buy a book 
which has had the “ Ex libris”’ removed. 

But to revert to china generally. Many counties, 
such as Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
etc., had and have their own china factories 
and potteries. 
In East Ang- 
lia we have 
Lowestoft 
and Yar- 
The 
latter is rarely 
LO De Met 
with, while 
“ Lowestoft ” 
was formerly 
very common: 
but as the dis- 
covery of the 
moulds and 
Patterns om 
the site of the 
old factory has 
recently quite 
revolutionised 
the theory, 
as to Lowes- 
toit china—= 
although, it 


mouth. 


2. STAFFORDSHIRE COW MILK-JUG USED AT 
4. JUG WITH PICTURE OF HINDRINGHAM HALL 
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must be owned, it had long been a subject 
of argument—by far the greater part of what 
used to pass as “‘ Lowestoft” has had to be 
Te-named “Oriental,” and the genuine article 
now proves to be by no means over numerous. 
But besides the “‘fabriques”’ of one’s own province, 
pleces with a strong Jocal interest, made elsewhere, 
are often to be met with. The mug showing a 
view of Hindringham Hall—an old Norfolk house 
still standing—with the name Robt. Orris, and the 
date 1813, is, as far as I know, unique. The cow 
shown on the same page, one of that not unusual 
type of milk 
or cream jugs, 
was used for 
more than half 
a. century at 
the ‘annual 
dinners held 
at Lopham, 
in the south 
of the County. 
The other four 
pieces were 
doubtless 
made some 
f2ity “years 
ago, when the 
whole of. Eng- 
land rang with 
the news of 
the notorious 
Rush murders 
at Stanfield 
Hall. There is 
not space to go into the details here, but suffice 
it to say that for certain reasons a farmer 
named Rush, tenant of Potash Farm, on the 
Stanfield estate, essayed to murder his land- 
lord, his landlord’s wife, and indeed the whole 
family. He did succeed in killing some, and he 
wounded others ; but was eventually apprehended 
through his sweetheart, Emily Sandford, and was 
hanged (the last public execution there) in front 
of Norwich Castle. The model of the latter place 
does exist, but is very rare; and, unfortunately, 
the only example of it I have ever seen I let slip 
(metaphorically) through my fingers. Rush and 
his sweetheart, Potash Farm, and Stanfield Hall 
with its moat, are shown on page 3. From village 
murders and such-like delinquencies one may 
proceed, not inappropriately, to village constables 
and their staves of office. I have some twenty or 
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more of these dating from 1725 downwards ; 
the oldest, on which is inscribed that date, is for 
the town of Wymondham, and bears the arms of 
the old Norfolk family of Buxton of Channonz 
and Shadwell. Most of the others are painted 
with the royal arms, with dates and with the names 
of the villages to which they appertained. As well 
as the staves, I have a watchman’s rattle and a 
beadle’s staff. The latter belonged to the village 
of Itteringham, and is dated 1828. It vividly 
brings back to one the good old days, when the 
beadle would use it to arouse sleepy children 
from their 
slumbers in 
the dear old 
high pews, by 
asound knock 
on the head— 
those good old 
days, when 
every village 
had its choir 
and musicians 
up in the west 
gallery, and 
when the par- 
son turned his 
hour-glass for 
his second 
homily stand- 
ing high up in 
the three- 
decker of his 
unrestored 
church. The 
cold damp churches of those days may have had 
their disadvantages (though I for one doubt it), 
but it does not require a Ruskin or even a 
member of the “Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings” to see how vastly more 
picturesque and more interesting architecturally 
as well as historically was the church of one 
hundred or even of fifty years ago, before their 
individuality had been destroyed by that curse 
of modern times, the well-intentioned but 
Philistine “restorer.” And here I would most 
emphatically affirm (face the medizvalist) that 
it is mot necessary to obliterate all seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century work in order to obtain 
a building fit for Divine worship. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was built and furnished at the very 
worst (from the ecclesiologist’s point of view) time 
of Church building and Church life, yet where in 
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the whole land is there a more beautiful service or 
a more solemn Ritual ? But this is a digression. 
Local coins are popular with many, and 
although, in the true sense of the word, few local 
coins are to be found between the date of the 
Heptarchic kingdoms and _ the 
introduction of tokens in the 
seventeenth century, yet coins 
were struck at mints in various 


military tokens. The tradesmen even of that day 
seem to have had an eye to the combination 
of patriotism with advertisement, and it was 
they who issued them. Some of the silver 
yeomanry tokens that exist are known to have 
been given out to the men as 
a sort of medal (sometimes as a 
memento, when a troop was dis- 
‘banded) on a special occasion. 


parts of the country during the “They were afterwards pierced and 
middle ages. Besides these, worn with a ribbon. In fact, 
“finds”? of Roman coins from they would seem to have been the 
time to time occur; an earthen- precursor of the now universal 
ware jar was turned up by the war medal. For those interested 
plough at Icklingham, some years in such matters, objects connected 
ago, containing nothing but gold with their county militia or 
and silver coins. Needless to yeomanry should not be omitted. 
say, few of the latter and still On page 9 will be seen a flag, 
less of the former found their date about 1794, of the Suffolk 
way into the hands of those to Yeomanry. This was the first of 
whom they should have belonged. such regiments to be raised, and 
The small Roman bronze coins, until recently the only one re- 
though of great interest, are of maining in the Eastern Counties. 
little value. I know a field near The subjects which might be 
to a Roman “rubbish heap”’ included in a “ purely local col- 
where such coins as well as frag- lection,” however, are infinite, 
ments of pottery are turned up and I can only end, as my limit 
almost every time the ground is has been more than reached, by 
ploughed. Coming to later days, enumerating a few such things as 
the local token is often to be had. prints and drawings of churches 
Those of the seventeenth century and old houses, also of local 
seem to have been made to supply celebrities, old deeds, and MSS., 
a public need, 7.¢., a larger copper books by local authors and 
circulation ; while the eighteenth printed at the county press, as 
century and later tokens take well as topographical; and, 
more of the character of medals, above all, prints and_ pictures 
and were struck to commemorate of local sport, such as hunting 
CONSTABLE’S STAFF, BEARING THE 


some special event, and were not, 
as a rule, for general use. The 
former are of great interest, and 
sometimes very rare; most towns—certainly all 
the important ones—are represented, and no 
collection of local relics is complete without some 
at least of these. But to obtain specimens of 
every token belonging to one’s county is not an 
easy matter. Of these 1atter ones perhaps the 
most interesting are the veomanry and other 
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ARMS OF WILLIAM IV. AND THE CITY 
OF NORWICH, ALSO 
1825 


prints, views of local races and 
steeplechases, trotting matches, 
pugilistic encounters, and a 
thousand and one other things. And this brings 
me back to the premises whence I started, viz., 
that such things, of however slight value to the 
outsider, are of the greatest interest to the native, 
and should at all costs be preserved in their own 
district—if not in a private collection, then in 
a public museum. 
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William Wynne Ryland’s Engravings By Prof. Dr. Hans W. Singer 


In the June number of THE CoNNOISSEUR 
Miss Bleackley publishes a preliminary list of 
Ryland’s plates. In the hope of this being meant 
to develope into a complete, critical catalogue, 
I am tempted to offer a number of supplementary 
notes, drawn from the material in the possession 
of the two Dresden Print Rooms. I follow Miss 
Bleackley’s provisional enumeration -— 


9. These are two separate plates, and each should have its 
own number. According to Leblanc the name should read 
Trouville and not Fronville. “ 

11. Like No. 13, standing full figure in state robes, facing 
to front. The original pamting was in the possession of the 
Earl of Bute. The date of publication is the 20th of March, 
1761, and the address, Ryland, in Litchfield Street. Line 
engraving. 

13. Like No. 11, full figure in state robes, facing to left. 
The original picture was owned by the Queen, and the plate 
was published by Ryland, in conjunction with Bryer, on the 
29th of Oct., 1767. Line engraving. 

14. According to Leblanc, also after Ramsay. 

15. The day of publication is the 31st of July. 
original painting was in possession of His Majesty. 


The 
Line 
engraving. 

17. Is a line engraving, and was published on Sept. Ist, 1772, 
by John Boydell, as No. 62 of vol. ii. of his famous set ot 
engravings. 

18. An upright oval ; there are also red copies ; the day of 
publication is the roth of May. There are eight lines of verse, 
and the plate is numbered in the lower right-hand corner 
“No. 10.2 

19. There are red copies also. 
This a companion print to 
No. 24. There are four lines of 
verse from Pope, and the number, 
‘No. 11,’? engraved in the lower 
left-hand corner. 

20. This is a companion print to 
No. 21; some copies are dated 
May the t1oth, and numbered 
in the lower left-hand corner, 
CoNan BES 

21. Some copies dated ‘‘ Noy. 
2ist.” There are copies in brown ; 
there is an engraved title (z.é., name 
of personage). 

24. There are copies in brown 
and in red; the day of publication 
was the 2nd of April. The print 
bears lines of verse from Pope. 

25 and 26. Should be reversed if 
chronological order is to be main- 
tained. Brown copies of both exist. 
Nos. 25, 26, 27, 31; and 37 are all 


is 


3 Aer ; é 
28. The title is in Latin, and there is a reference to ‘‘ Homer, 
iad Liber xviii.” Sold by ‘ Fréres Torri.” 
29. Upright oval ; copies in red andin black, with three lines 
of verse from ‘‘ Mason’s Caractacus, P. 15.” 


30. Upright oval; copies in red and in black. There are 
copies with the date of publication given as July 9th. 

31. Title, ‘‘ Etiam Amor Criminibus plectitur.” Copies in 
red ; dated March 18th. 

32. There is a Latin title and reference to ‘‘ Homer, 


Odyssey xvii. 45.” This isa companion print to No. 36, and 
was sold by the ‘‘ Fréres Torri.” 

33. With three lines from ‘‘ Horace Lib. 1 Ode 30” as title. 
There are copies in red, with date ‘‘Sept. 29th,” and sold by 
** Freres Torri.” 

35. Upright oval, issued in red also, with a Latin title, and 
sold by the ‘‘ Freres Torri.” 

36. The title runs, ‘‘ Telemachus in Aula deplorat,” 
in two lines, with a reference to ‘‘ Homer, Odyss. xvil.” Thus 
is a companion print to No. 32, and the day of publication is 
the 7th of Dec. Sold by the ‘‘ Fréres Torris ” (szc /) 


37. Title, ‘‘ Porrigit Hic Veneri Lucida dona Paris.” There 
are copies printed in brown. Sold by ‘‘ Freres Torri.” 

38, The inscription reads thus: ‘‘Moulines. | Maria. | Vide 

3 P 


Sterne’s Sentimental Journey,” etc. There are brown copies 
also, and the day of publication was the 12th of April. 

39. Earlier copies were published on ‘‘ Nov. 28th.” There 
are two lines from ‘‘ Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard” on the plate. 

41. Some copies bear the date ‘‘ January 2nd.” 

42. Also copies printed brown and red. The reference is to 
Rapin’s Hist., vol. iti. p. 179. 

43. Also copies in red ; companion print to No. 42. 
day of publication was March st; the reference is 
Rapin’s Hist., vol. v. p. 26. 

44. Published in red on Jan. Ist, 
with English and French titles, and 
reference to ‘‘ Ovid’s Epistles.” 

45. Published in red on January 
Ist, with English and 
titles, and reference to ‘‘ Homer’s 
Iliad”; 44 and 45 are companion 


The 
to 


French 


plates. 
46. There are brown copies, and 
four lines of verse besides the 


title. 

47. Published in brown and red, 
“ for the Proprietor by W. Palmer.” 

49. Was published on the 1st of 
February by Mary Ryland, and 
dedicated by her to Lady Charlotte 
Finch. Reference to Rafzvz, vol. 1. 
pp. 405 and 406. It is principally 
a line engraving, and printed in 
black. 

56. Should be four distinct num- 
bers, as there are as many plates. 

59. Was published on the 12th of 
May, 1785, by J. Boydell. 

61. Was published on the 12th 


of them companion prints, more 

or less. Brown copies of 27 exist CHARLES ROGERS, ESQ., F.R.S. AND S.A.L. of March, 1779, and sold by 
Al BY RYLAND, AFTER REYNOLDS the ‘‘Fréres Torri.” There are 
also. ; 
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impressions in plain red extant. The painting was at the time 
in possession of John Nightingale. 


65. Was published in 1785 (according to Leblanc). 


Plates omitted by Miss Bleackley and enumerated 


in Leblanc’s Manuel :— 

66. (Lebl. 1). God the Father, after R. Santi. Oval 4to. 

67. (Lebl. 2). Death of Abel, after F. Mola. Dated 
1763; fol. 

68. (Lebl. 3). Last’ Supper, after L. da Vinci. Dated 
1768; fol. 

69. (Lebl. 4). S. Francis, after C. Maratti. Dated 1764; fol. 


FO; (Weeblies)) oss 
Magdalen, after ? 
Fol. 


These five are 
probably line 
engravings. 

71. (Lebl. 36) 
Lady Nurcham (?). 
Fol. 

72. (Lebl. 58). 
Infancy. Small oval 
design. 

It appears 
that “with 
Ryland the 
strange practice 
obtained, of 
altering the date 
of publication, 
as he proceeded 
from a proof 
with scratched, 
or open letter- 
ing, to ordinary 
prints. Thus, 
in the case of 
No. 41, the 
copy I saw with 
dotted letter- 
ing is dated 
January 2, and 
the one Miss 
Bleackley had 
in hand, probably with full lettering, is dated only 
a day later. Ryland seems to have been more 
stable than many of his confréres. In 1761 his 
address was “ Litchfield Str., St. Ann, Soho” 
in 1767 he is allied with Bryer in Cornhill: in 
1770 he lives in “ Stafford Row, near the Queen’s 
Palace” ; from 1774 to ‘1782 his address is 
steadily “159, Strand.” Two years later his 
prints, or some of them, are published at the 
same address, but “for the by 
W. Palmer.” 
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A carefully compiled, critical catalogue of 
Ryland’s prints would be very welcome, as well 
as one of Burke’s work. One of Bartolozzi’s 
numerous plates, which promises to be excellent, 
is‘ fortunately preparing. 

In the face of the fact that so many catalogues 
of this nature exist, which have caused their 
authors much labour, but which are of not 
sufficient use for practical purposes, it may be well 
to offer here some suggestions as to the principles 

upon which 
= such a cata- 
logue should be 
elaborated. 
The object of 
such catalogues 
is to enable 
museums and 
collectors to 
identify any 
print aa 
“state”? which 
they happen to 
come across ; a 
further object is 
to furnish us 
with the possi- 
bility of refer- 
ring toa print or 
a “state” with- 
oUt, beings 
obliged to de- 
scribe it. This 
seems seli- 
evident, and 
yet, the elab- 

A orate catalogue 
fkprnaplaten a shed of Woollett’s 

engravings. 


Hare let the persie Ske tor silence Mourn 
Wher Siersp aber Hever har nasil rhe sacpeed Vien 
published some 
years _ azo, 
is absolutely 
useless, for the simple reason that the items are 
not numbered. This is the same with the catalogue 
of the Hogarth prints in Austin Dobson’s work. 
(1) The entries in the catalogue must be 
numbered : the “states”’ of each print must be 
numbered consecutively with Roman numerals, 
irrespectively of their being “trial states’”’ or 
altered states after publication. 
(2) Besides a literatim transcript of all the 
lettering on the print, each item must contain 
a full description of the picture, with enough 
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detail to enable anyone to identify the plate 
even if he happen to have only a proof before all 
lettering or a print with the title cut off, before 
him. (The Woollett catalogue has no descriptions 
at all, merely the titles, some of which are to be 
found only on later states.) 


of some Crucifixion before me, I will, of course, 
not be able to find it easily in a chronologically 
arranged catalogue, as I have no notion of its 
date of publication; but in a catalogue properly 
arranged according to subjects, I can find it in 
a second, at the end of the section devoted to 
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(3) The exact dimensions, height first, of each 
plate, and in the case of such artists as Ryland— 
who employ wide and irregular margins, of each 
subject besides, must be given. 

(4) The arrangement of the body of the 
catalogue should by no means be a chrono- 
logical one, but should be according to subjects, 
after the old approved system of Heineken and 
Bartsch. If I have a proof before all lettering 
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New Testament subjects. Catalogues of prints 
should be finding lists, primarily. Let there be 
a list of the numbers arranged chronologically at 
the end of the book, for such as may be interested 
in it. Public 


museums arrange and mount 
their collections according to so-called ceuvre 
catalogues. If the Bartolozzis, for example, 


of which there are more than 2,000, were mounted 
chronologically, nobody could find any single print 
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DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY W. W. RYLAND 


ENGRAVED BY W. W. RYLAND, AFTER ANG {LICA KAUFFMAN 
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he may be looking for, without first consulting, at 
an expense of much time and labour, the finding 
lists; but if the prints are arranged according 
to subjects, anybody can find a print readily, 
even when there are as many as in Bartolozzi’s 
case, in which he cannot keep the numbers in 
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mind. Sets and companion prints, on the other 
hand, should not be torn asunder. The companion 
prints should follow one upon the other, and 
reference made to the second at the place where 
it would have been entered, had it been a single 
print. Sets should be catalogued separately, as 
Miss Bleackley has done in the case of Ryland’s 
book illustrations; but each plate should be 


described as fully as the single prints, and reference 
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to it entered at its proper place in the catalogue 
of single prints. 

(5) Finally, such an ceuvre catalogue should 
not be published in book form, before an adequate 
amount of labour and care has been bestowed upon 
it. Unfortunately, it is very common in England 

to sin in this respect. I have 
beYore me two recent catalogues 
_ of the work of the mezzotinters, 
Valentine Green and McArdell. 
The authors have rested satisfied 
with consulting only the two 
public collections in London and 
a few English private collections. 
The two print rooms at Dresden 
alone, if they had taken the 
trouble to consult them personally 
or by letter, would have furnished 
them with a dozen or so of states 
they knew nothing of, with several 
plates which they omit altogether, 
and with a lot of information in 
the matter of dates of publication, 
exact titles, etc., all of which they 
confess themselves unable to give. 
Now, the purchasers of a book 
that costs a guinea or half a 
guinea have a right to expect that 
the author has done some con- 
scientious work, and conscientious 
work in this case amounts to 
applying to, at least, all the im- 
portant public Continental collec- 
tions. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that English engravings 
Probably the 
collection of 
Bartolozzi’s prints in the world, 
put up by the artist himself for 
a special occasion, is to be found on 
the Continent. The best way to 
do is to order from your printers 
twenty to thirty sets of “ proofs”’ instead of the 
usual two, and send these around to the different 
Print Rooms in the world, with the request that 
the authorities in charge be kind enough to add 
such supplementary notes as they may be able to, 
on the strength of the material in their collection. 
This request, presuming that the author has 
already done the body of the work, will almost 
always be responded to. 
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History of 


\>Pottery 


By H. B. Walters, M.A., F.S.A. 


Samuel Birch 


[London: John Murray, 1905. 
coloured plates. &3 3s.] 


Ir is the sad privilege of advanced 
knowledge to recognize that some of the proudest 
monuments bequeathed to us by the past schools 
of archeology were built up on shifting sands. 
Often the imposing structure of a.mighty edifice 
had just been raised to a lofty height, when it 
was. found that the unsafe foundations were 
giving way at all points. Nothing was left to the 
baulked constructors but to abandon the place 
and start to work again on more solid ground. 
Such are opportune moments for a spirited group 
of youthful and clear-sighted students to set aside 
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Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 


Based on the work of 


Reviewed by M. L. Solon 


In two volumes, 8vo; with 300 illustrations including 


the teaching of the old masters, and, denouncing 
the fallacies of misapplied erudition, to open new 
vistas in the field of archeological researches. 
One cannot call to mind a more striking evidence 
of the deplorable outcome of misguided efforts 
than that which we find in the record of the 
ponderous and costly volumes which the subversive 
changes supervening in the direction given to the 
study of classical ceramics have successively 
brought to light and thrown into the shade. 
The books published on the subject of Greek 
vases, under these transient influences, illustrate 
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the course followed by the study in its four 
consecutive phases; they may be divided into 
four distinct classes. 

The first class comprises the pedantic works 
written by J. B. Passeri and his followers. To 
re-constitute the past glory of an almost forgotten 
civilization through the elucidation of ancient 
vase paintings was the aim of a cenacle of 
aggressive antiquaries, who recognised Passeri 


THE FRANCOIS VASE IN FLORENCE 


as their leader, and who were to be known in later 
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times as “‘ Etruscomaniacs.’’ Such an immense 
number of painted vases had been discovered in 
the tombs of the Etruscan necropolis, that no 
doubt was then entertained as to their being of 
local origin. All the subjects represented on them 
were described and explained by fervent believers, 
chiefly on their bearings on the religious and philo- 
sophical creeds or the history and customs of 
the ancient inhabitants of Etruria, and presented 
as unimpeachable testimonies of their eclipsed 
grandeur. No modern writer would ever think 
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of exbuming any portion of these long-exploded 
theories, while the numerous but roughly-sketched 
plates—which were intended as a support to 
the intricacy of the disquisitions—are equally 
useless to him on account of the fanciful 
incorrectness of the execution. 

It is, on the contrary, the extreme care dis- 
played in the engravings of the plates which dis- 
tinguishes the works in which were subsequently 

embodied the tendencies of 
: what has been called the 
second, or Artistic, period of 
the study. A longing for a 
return to classical simplicity 
had induced the leading 
spirits of the time to try 
and spread, by a judicious 
circulation of good prints, 
the due appreciation of the 
best examples of ancient 
vases and of their paintings. 
In the supreme elegance of 
the shapes, in the noble 
style of their decoration the 
promoters of the movement 
the best means , of 
striking a deadly blow at 
the prevailing mannerisms 
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of the extravagant rococo 
taste, and of leading the 
living artists into the right 
path. The new doctrine was 
that the subject represented 
on the should no 
longer be considered as a 
mystical riddle offered for 
solution to the sagacity of 
| the interpreter, but as a 
pure work of art, to be 
deservedly admired by all; 
and to make sure _ that 
every reproduction would be accepted as a 
faultless model, the engraver was recommended 
to amend in his work every imperfection of 
drawing that he could detect in the original. 
A well-meant intention was, however, strangely 
carried on beyond the mark. Admirable as are, 
in the main, the sumptuous volumes belonging 
to that second period—namely those in which 
the formation of the private collections of Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton and his antiquarian con- 
temporary were so magnificently commemorated,— 
one has to regret that, in passing through the 
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hands of a hypercritical reviser, the designs were 
altered, brought up to the Academic standard 
of the day, and by this fact cannot always 
be trusted as accurate reproductions. 

Little was to be retained 
from the amazing dis- 
quisitions indulged in by 
the metaphysicians who 
flourished in the third or 
Exegetic period... Every 
historical or. artistic 
consideration previously 
suggested by a concentrated 
Sivaw, oi the “subject 
had then to way 
before a coming infatuation 
for discovering in 
apparently meaningless vase 
painting a recondite signifi- 
cation. Learned visionaries 
applied all the resources of 
their consummate knowledge 
of the classical texts to 
demonstrate that there was 
no detail introduced in the 
ornamentation of a vase that 
did not express a mystical 
allegory, or contain the ex- 
position of a philosophical 
principle. An examination 
of the works of Béttiger and 
of his numerous disciples 
will allow one to form an 
idea of the unfathomable 
excogitations to which a 
fervid Exegete could give 
vent in his zeal for the 
elucidation of a. transcen- 
dental problem of his own 
setting. 

Although the more sober- 
minded archeologists of the 
fourth, or Rational period, 
could not bring the science 
of Greek vases to the high 
level it has reached at the 
present day, great credit is due to them for 
having dispelled the mass of errors propagated 
by their predecessors, and pointed out the course 
that their successors would have to pursue. 
Gerhard was the first to advocate the framing of 
a system of classification, through which ancient 
vases could be. grouped by epochs, localities, 
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and styles of manufacture. A prolific and erudite 
writer, he could never completely ‘free himself 
from the deeply-rooted notion that every subject, 
even those of familiar appearance, admitted of 
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OF ANDOKIDES 
a symbolical interpretation. In Otto Jahn the 
younger school of archeology recognises a revered 
father. Jahn was the first openly to declare that 
much had to be forgotten out of all that they had 
taken so much trouble to learn, and, also, that it 
was idle to pretend to explain anything that was 
manifestly inexplicable. Meanwhile, he prepared 


The 


the synopsis of the investigations that were to 
be prosecuted on many points of paramount 
importance theretofore totally disregarded ; great 
stress being laid upon the consideration of Greek 
vases on their purely ceramic aspect. To realize 
such a vast programme was not, however, within 
the possibility of a single man; it was reserved 
to the next generation, and particularly to the 
enthusiastic and indefatigable members of the 
archeological schools of Athens, to complete, in 
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the conduct of the study, the revolution that Jahn 
had so effectively initiated. 

A truly colossal work has since then been accom- 
plished. The places where the chief centres of 
manufacture were situated, and the epoch of their 
highest prosperity, have been ascertained. The 
materials, such as clays, colours, and varnishes, 
as well as the technical processes employed in the 
various centres, have been determined. The list 
has been completed of the best potters and painters ; 
reference being given to the work they have signed 
with their name, and observations presented on the 
distinctive style of each artist. The varieties, 
names, and uses of clay vessels in antiquity have 
also been specified. Finally, particular efforts have 
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been brought to bear on furthering the knowledge 
of the pottery of the dawning ages, rough and 
mighty productions in which one may trace the 
germ of what shall be the sublime Greek art. 

Of all the foregoing scientific conquests, which 
alone the discoveries lately made in the soil of 
Greece proper could render achievable, only an 
inconsiderable portion is foreshadowed in all the 
books published anterior to the last fifty years. 
The immense amount of information acquired 


during that period is scattered through the series 
of archeological journals of difficult access, or 
confined within the scope of special books often 
too costly to be of general use. To compress the 
whole subject in a concise but exhaustive epitome 
had become imperative. The work was to unite 
with the description of the mythological, heroic, 
and symbolical scenes depicted on ancient vases— 
the elucidation of which, so dear to the masters 
of yore, is still the most captivating side of 
modern study—a summary of the practical and 
technical observations recently added to our store 
of knowledge. It is in that spirit that the two 
volumes now under our notice have been prepared 
and successfully completed. 


flistory of Ancient Pottery 


In the fourth and last part of the history, 
the scrupulous care displayed by the author 
in the treatment of Greek vases is extended to 
Italian pottery. He describes the character of 
the work which belongs in proper to the potters 
“ Bucchero 


of antique Etruria, 
nero,” uncouth vessels 
embossed with figures 
of infernal deities ; and 
the red and_ black 
painted vases, differ- 
ing from their Hellenic 
prototypes by certain 
features most impor- 
tant to determine. 
He then passes to the 
examination of the 
clumsy and over- 
decorated vases made 
by the native races of 
South Italy under 
Greek influence, and 
which mark the decline 
and end of the art. 
Lastly, he sketches a 
general survey of the 
prolific productiveness 
of the Roman ceramic 
industry. 

Since Mortillet 
recommended the 
application to Roman 
pottery of the system 
of classification adop- 
ted in natural sciences, 
our mastery of the 
subject has advanced 
by rapid strides. The 
methodically con- 
ducted excavations 
which, in numerous 
localities, have yield- 
ed large crops of 
vessels, whole or 
fragmented, were re- 
corded, as a rule, in 
the transactions of the 
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learned societies, while the finds were deposited 
in the provincial museums. Gradually the 
accumulation of materials placed at the disposal 
of the student has attained gigantic proportions. 
During the last ten years the whole of it has 
been sedulously overhauled by sagacious specialists. 
Although the Roman 
figulus had imported 
the same _ processes 
of manufacture in 
far distant countries, 
a peculiar choice of 
form and style of 
ornamentation had 
prevailed in each 
region. A comparison 
of these peculiarities 
coupled with the 
evidence supplied by 
the marks and names 
of the maker stamped 
on the ware, has now 
made it possible to 
settle with tolerable 
accuracy the date and 
origin of many of the 
specimens that were 
previously confounded 
under the comprehen- 
sive heading of Samian 
or Arethian pottery. 

The warm thanks of 
all cultured spirits 
interested these 
branches of archeo- 
logical knowledge are 
due to Mr. H. B. 
Walters, one of the 
most accredited repre- 
sentatives of the 
modern school, for 
having placed within 
their reach the study 
of a fascinating subject 
on which no text-book 
existed in the English 
language. 
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Playing Cards in the Middle Ages 


THE actual birth-place of playing cards has 
been as much contested as was the birth-place of 
Homer. And this is a curious thing, seeing that 
what logicians would call the major and the minor 
premises have been generally accepted; and yet 
scholars disagree on what, to the unprejudiced, would 
suggest itself as the manifest, if not the necessary 
conclusion. The two admitted facts are—(1) That 
playing cards were introduced into Europe by the 
Gipsies ; and (2) That they were at that time called 
naibi or naypes. It is obvious that much depends 
on the derivation of the name, and etymology has 
been ingeniously tortured into agreement with the 
theories of the various contestants. Amongst others 
who have put forward the claims of Egypt, Arabia, 
Persia, China, Spain, France, Holland, and Italy, 
Dr. W. Bell very learnedly seeks to connect the word 
with the well-known Bohemian fable of Rtbezahl. 
But it is difficult to understand why all these pains- 
taking students should have elaborated arguments, as 
if on purpose to evade the most natural inference. 

1392 is commonly quoted as the date of the first 
appearance of playing cards in Europe, in conse- 
quence of the mention by Menestrier of the payment 
to Jacquemin Gringonneur, a painter, by Charles 
Plupart, treasurer of Charles VI., of France, of fifty- 
six sous for three packs of cards to amuse the king 
during his unfortunate malady. But there are several 
independent notices of cards earlier in that century. 
And it is earlier in that century that the 
the authority of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
appeared in Europe. 


Gipsies, on 
also first 
Says, “Il est certain 
que lépoque ott usage des cartes a commencé 
en Europe correspond avec 


Liber 


celle ott les premiers 
montrés.” It is beyond all 
question that this correspondence in dates is not 
a mere coincidence, and that the Gipsies brought the 
playing cards when they came. 


Bohemiens y sont 


It is equally beyond 
all question, according to Rawlinson, that they came 
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By George W. SKene 


from India; and, other evidence apart, Grellman in 
1783 states, “ On the average more than every third 
word of the Gipsy language is pure Hindostanee ; 
or, speaking more correctly, among thirty words of 
Romani, twelve or thirteen are Hindostanee.” Surely, 
therefore, pace the various disagreeing doctors, it is 
only reasonable to look to India for the derivation of 
the word zazbi, which is the key of the position. 
And there we find the Hindostanee word az, which 
exactly meets the case. It means a viceroy, lieu- 
tenant, or deputy, who rules over a certain district 
aie 
peculiar and confirmatory significance of this becomes 
apparent as we proceed to deal with the cards them- 


selves. 


as a feudatory owing allegiance to a sovereign. 


One of the earliest of these old packs came into 
my pos On the “deux de 
Denie ” ee is a coloured serpentine scroll, 
which is printed, “FAIT PAR JACQUE ROCHIAS FILS 
A NEUCHATEL.” As there are several towns of this 
name, I made enquiries and I found 
that it Neuchatel that is here 
designated, as the family of Rochias was still repre- 
18r4. 
even proud of his work, is 
apparent from the somewhat ostentatious inscription. 
But those rude, crude days, and the rough 
wood-block engravings, with glaring reds and yellows, 
blues and greens, 


ession some years ago. 
on 


at them all, 


is in Switzerland 


sented there in the year That the artist was 
at least content, possibly 
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as roughly daubed on them, no 
doubt passed muster for the purpose for which they 
were intended, though they are certainly not fair 
samples of the artistic attainments of that age. 
There has been in the use of cards a gradual 
evolution, which operative still, as 
evidenced by the left bowers of the 
Americans, by the recent creation of the Joker 
amongst ourselves, and by the still more recent 
brevet rank conferred upon the ten pip card at 
Bridge. The mazbi or maypes were originally used 
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Playing Cards in the Middle A ges 


only for fortune telling, and consisted only of picture 
cards. In their second phase they were used also 
for gambling-of the pure hazard character, akin to 
the throwing of dice and the tossing of a coin. And 
in order to multiply the chances and extend the 
possibilities, four of the series of picture cards were 
selected, with admirable shrewdness in the selection ; 
they were each given varying values as Le Roi, 
la Reine, Le Cavalier, and Le Valet; pip cards 
were attached to them, and they became the parents 
of the four suits. In their latest development they 


PLAYING CARDS BY JACQUE ROCHIAS FILS, 


are used for games in which luck is controlled 
by skill; and to this end arbitrary caprices were 
eliminated, and the progressive values of each suit 
were reduced to a system. 

The pack in my possession, from which the 
accompanying illustrations are given, belongs to the 
first tentative stages of the second phase, when 
twenty-two pip cards were added to balance the 
twenty-two remaining picture cards, after four of their 
number had been taken from them, as has just been 
explained, to head the four suits. They were then 
used both for fortune telling and for gaming, as 
indeed they still are. 

Of the twenty-two picture cards, twenty-one are 
numbered, as follows: I. LE BATELEUR. II. LA 
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PAPESE. Ill. LIMPERATRISE. IIII. LEMPEREUR. 
V. LE PAPE, VI. LAMOUREUX.. VII. LE CHARIOT. 
Vill. JUSTICE. VIIII/ LERMITE.. XxX. LA ROUE DE 
FORTUNE, XI. LA FORCE, XII, LE PENDU. XIII. 
LA MORT. XIII], TEMPERANCE. XV. LE DIABLE. 
Vik UAS MAISON! «DE DIEU, XVII. LES) “ETOILES. 
Wie VA LUNE a XVIllenLB SOLEIL. OG AGI 
JUGEMENT. _ XXI. LE MONDE. ‘Then there comes 


one that is not numbered, and is entitled LE MAT, 
or, as it is called in a later pack, LE FOU. 
Here we have the greater and the lesser forces 


ee Aa ag a 


DENIE 


which were then believed to sway the lives of men: 
the heavenly bodies, the power of the Church and 
the power of the State, the cardinal virtues, luxury 
and indigence, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
trickery, physical strength, the dispositions of chance, 
and the prospect of death and of judgement, all 
numbered and personified, while LE MAT remains 
unnumbered as typifying the influence of an all- 
pervading folly in whatever concerns man, his actions 
and his attributes. 

From the list of these mighty operating forces the 
name of God is conspicuously absent, and why ? 
Because, and the point is as convincing as it is 
subtle, mighty as they were held to be, they were 
naypes, or vice-gerents, acting only as agents of the 
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great Sovereign, whose will alone they revealed, and 
to which alone they gave effect. This is the under- 
lying principle in all augury or divination, and no 
fitter name could have been given to cards used for 
fortune-telling. 

Then when gambling was dovetailed on to the 
original use of these cards, could anything be more 
dexterously significant than the choice of those that 
form the four suits, with Roi, Reine, Cavalier, and 
Valet in each: 

1. DENIE (money), the pip cards being i., il., iil., 


iiii., v. : 
2, Couper (goblet), the pip cards being i., ii., iii. 
iiii., Vv. 


3. Baton (bludgeon), the pip cards.being i., vi., 
Vii., Vili., vilil., x. 

4. EPEE (sword), the pip cards being 1., vi., vil., 
WANNcg NAUbl BS, 

The total of the pip cards is thus made to amount 
to the required twenty-two ; and thus are money, and 
drink, and strife, and bloodshed graphically repre- 
sented as indissolubly connected with gaming, nor 
will anyone be disposed to quarrel with this time- 
dishonoured diagnosis. It is also to be noticed that 
of the four, the king of money (Roi de Dénie) is the 
only one who has his legs crossed. ‘This is no mere 
accident of attitude. It has a meaning, traceable to 
ancient usage both in Europe and in the East. It 
was the posture of supreme authority ; and to quote 
but one out of many records establishing this fact, 
in the old code of laws of the town of Soest, in 
Westphalia, the following quaint passage occurs: 
“The judge shall sit upon his judgement-seat like a 
grey, gruff lion, the right leg laid over the left; and 
when he cannot come to a decision, he shall turn 
them over one hundred and twenty-three times.” 
The prisoner at the bar must have watched these 
judicial athletics with considerable interest! But, as 
bearing on our subject, it is clear that the intention 
in posing the monarch of finance with his legs 
crossed was to accord to him the pre-eminence among 
his compeers, which was as it should be, since money 
is the main objective in gambling. LEMPEREUR also 
has his legs crossed, as a matter of course, in one 
who is paramount, and his legs are crossed correctly, 
as the expression of unchallenged power, the right 
over the left. But in the illustration it will be seen 


that the left leg of the ROI DE DENIE is laid over 
the right. He is evidently perplexed, and is having 
recourse to the Westphalian exercises! Nor is he the 
only one whom the vagaries of the ROUE DE FORTUNE 
have perplexed. 

The portrait of LA PAPESE is also given, as this is a 
figure we should little expect from the hand of a 
Roman Catholic designer. But art has no cramping 
limitations, and here is embodied the wide-spread 
belief in the existence of a Pope Joan, a female pope. 
She was a legendary individual, who is placed by 
sundry chroniclers in the line of popes between 
Leo IV. and Benedict III., about 853-855. The 
story, by the way, was, subsequently to the production 
of these cards, completely refuted by David Blondel, 
Amsterdam, 1649, who, to his honour be it said, was 
a Protestant. 

Our third and last illustration is that of LE PENDU, 
a ghastly and seemingly irrelevant feature, numbered 
xii. among the powers that vicariously guide the 
destinies of men. But this reversed and gibbeted 
personage loses all gruesomeness when he is inter- 
preted as the outcome of what is nothing more than 
a laughable blunder. Where justice and temperance 
are claimed as virtues, we naturally look for prudence, 
but we look in vain, and LE PENDU does not suggest 
it. Not the less, however, can we, with sufficient 
confidence, detect the artist’s purpose to include 
this essential characteristic of success in the list. 
He gave to it, happily enough, the semblance of a 
man with one foot cautiously advanced before the 
other, and he described it, no less happily, in Latin, 
as ‘‘ pede suspenso,” whereupon the ignorant card 
maker, knowing just enough to be misled, promptly 
turned the design upside down, and hung the man 
up by one foot! 

It was another blunder that has given us the trefoil 
outline of our suit of clubs, from the French mis- 
reading the German ¢reffen, to strike, and rendering 
it ¢refle; and yet another that has converted the 
historical EPEE into our modern sfades, through the 
beguiling sound of the Spanish espada. 

The symbolism of these medieval cards _ still 
remains, though much obscured, in the dainty or 
conventional work of our present card manufacturers ; 
and both the use and the meaning of their name zazbi 
or mayfes Open up a very attractive field for research, 
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Theatrical Prints as Historical Evidence 


RIGHTLY considered, old engravings of 
stage scenes are of value to the historian in 
helping to corroborate unauthentic documentary 
evidence, to supplement scanty details regarding a 
period, or to explode a well-worn fallacy. Their 


gratefulness lies in 
the fact that they 
often speak where 
the printed word is 
silent; but they have 
a language of their 
own, which must be 
thoroughly mastered 
before they will yield 
their message. To 
look for the same 
fulness and accuracy 
of detail in an old 
theatrical print as in 
a modern flashlight 
photograph is to 
court error. In en- 
eravings the personal 
equation, or, in other 
words, the varying 
sense of composition, 
has to be reckoned 
with. Hence in deal- 
ing with views of 
bygone stage scenes 
one can only argue 
from them positively, 
never negatively. 
They are valid 
evidence for what 
they show, not for 
what they omit. 
How grievously the 


SCENE FROM ‘‘ARLEQUIN PROTEE ” 
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(PARIS, OCT., 1683) 


By W. J. Lawrence 


historian is apt to fall into error in departing 
from this rule is shown by an amazing opinion 
expressed by Sir Walter Besant in his London 
in the Eighteenth Century. In discussing Hogarth’s 
picture of The Beggar's Opera, he tells us assur- 


ingly that it presents 
“no lights of any 
kind on the stage, 
which must have 
been lit from the 
front.”’ The truth is 
that the four or five 
rude chandeliers 
which then hung from 
the borders would 
have introduced a 
very disturbing 
element into the 
picture, and Hogarth 
exercised an artist’s 
right in eliminating 
them. Considering 
the number of dis- 
tinguished patrons of 
the theatre who are 
grouped on the stage 
viewing the acting, 
the picture must be 
considered more as a 
‘conversation piece” 
than an unflinching 
record. Grateful as 
the student must be 
to the few old-time 
painters and engra- 
vers who believed in 
telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and 
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nothing but the truth, still one cannot but 
confess that unswerving fidelity in the repro- 
duction of the mere extrinsicalities of a scene 
is apt to lend itself to incongruity. Viewed 
simply as the frontispiece to a play, and not 
as a ‘‘document,” the scene from “ Arlequin 
Protée”’ (a burlesque produced by the Italian 
comedians at Paris on October 11th, 1683), 
could be bettered by the elimination of the 
stage chandeliers. The coarse theatricality of 
the whole is accentuated by the jarring note 


Were it not that satisfactory evidence exists to 
prove the contrary, one would incline to the 
opinion, after examining the print, that the second 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane had neither orchestra 
nor proscenium entering doors. But we know that 
already the musicians had begun to occupy their 
now familiar position, pust as we are equally certain, 
from contemporary stage directions in plays pro- 
duced at this very theatre, that all, or nearly 
all, entrances~and exits were made by the per- 
manent doors on either side of the proscenium. 


SCENE OF THE PROLOGUE TO THE OPERA OF “‘ARIADNE” AT DRURY LANE, 1674 


struck by the association of artificial lights with 
a seascape. In the most cases, however, discord 
has been avoided by judicious elimination, the 
very necessity of which shows the futility of 
negative argument. 

In his desire to make a pleasing picture of the 
emblematical prologue to the opera, the engraver 
of the frontispiece to ‘‘ Ariadne ’’—the production 
with which new Drury Lane opened in 1674— 
omitted practically everything that was extrinsic 
to the action. Personally, my historical sense 
is as much outraged by this print as my artistic 
sense is by the frontispiece to “ Protée.”’ Owing 
to the seeming completeness of the proscenium 
front the whole is calculated to deceive the unwary. 
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Historical fallacies are proverbially hard to 
explode, but nothing on earth has half the vitality 
of a theatrical untruth. It is hydra-headed. 
For one historical enquirer who proves all things 
and holds fast only to that which is good, there 
are a dozen human phonographs who parrot forth 
what has been said before. One of the cast-iron 
axioms of the superficial historian runs to the 
effect that footlights were unknown in England 
until Garrick introduced them at Drury Lane in 
1765. It is difficult to conceive how this absur- 
dity got on foot. No one who makes an intelligent 
study of our old theatrical prints can entertain 
it fora moment. Even the most casual glance at 
the well-known frontispiece to ‘‘ Kirkman’s Drolls ” 


Theatrical Prints as Historical Evidence 


(showing the interior of the Red Bull Theatre 
in Clerkenwell in 1656), brings home the fact 
that footlights were not unknown even in pre- 
scenic times. It is feasible to suppose that 
illuminants of the sort were utilised in all early 
roofed-in theatres, and their employment can be 
traced in France as early as the year 1587. 
before the question of scenery obtruded 
itself the actors had to be seen, and 
footlights are essentially actors’ lights. 
Unfortunately, we are utterly in the dark 
as to the method of illumination em- 
ployed with the introduction of painted 
scenes at the Restoration; but pictorial 
evidence comes to our aid to show that 
even under the new conditions footlights 
were pressed into service in England con- 
siderably before the reputed date of their 
introduction by Garrick. In 1749 London 
was disturbed to its very centre by an 
electioneering contest between Lord 
Trentham and Sir George Vandeput, in 
which even the very royal family took 
sides. Aman of taste and culture, Lord 
Trentham had recently lent the light of 
his countenance to an unfortunate troop 
of French players who had essayed to 
appear at the Haymarket, and had met 
with virulent opposition at the hands of 
the insular-minded proletariat. Hence Sir 
George Vandeput’s supporters sought to 
make capital out of his opponent’s Gallic 
sympathies by issuing a cartoon of a 
theatrical nature called “Britannia 
Disturbed, or an Invasion by French 
Vagrants.’ The scene is a stage on 
which Britannia is shown nursing her 
two histrionic bantlings, Rich and 
Garrick, and looking resolutely at Lord 
Trentham, who is endeavouring to foist 
upon her a miserable troop of French strollers. 
On the immediate front of the stage is a formid- 
able row of spikes, a reminder of the days when 
riots were frequent in the theatre; and slightly 
beyond this is an equally unmistakeable row of 
footlights. 

A propos of theatrical. riots a vivid record of 
a memorable disturbance that took place at 
Covent Garden in 1763 is preserved in the 
commemorative broadside entitled, “ Fitzgiggo ; 
a new English Uproar.” About the only thing of 
its kind ever issued, this print has its value in 
' showing how utterly remote from latter-day 
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THE RED BULL 


conditions were those of one hundred and fifty 
years ago. One notes with vivid interest the 
modest, unpretending scenery in the far distance, 
the clumsy chandeliers, the proscenium entering 
doors, and the ample projecting stage, or “ 
with its attendant boxes. 


apron,” 


It has been argued from this broadside, on the 
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harmful negative principle, that Covent Garden 
in 1763 was innocent of all footlights. With this 
one would be inclined to agree, so full of detail 
is the print, but it so happens that the British 
inventory of the 
in connection 


Museum curious 


contents of the theatre, made in 1743, 


possesses a 


with a mortgage (Add. MSS., 12,201), which 
shows beyond dispute that footlights had 
previously been employed there. Under the 


heading ‘‘ Properties, etc., contained in the cellar” 
one finds a note of “ The lamps in front, fix’t 
with barrel, cordage, weight, etc.” The system 
employed was that of “the float,” a series of 
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lights arranged in a long narrow tin box, and 
working up and down by means of counterweights. 
It remained in vogue until the close of the century, 
and was alluded to by Charles Lamb in his im- 
mortal essay, ‘‘My First Play,” as “ a clumsy 
machinery.” The float was apparently French 
in origin, and the entry in the Covent Garden 
inventory is elucidated by a similar one in an 
inventory of the scenery and appliances of the 
theatre of St. Quentin, made in 1778, in which 
we learn of “trois cassettes pour la planche de 
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** BRITANNIA DISTURBED,” 1749 


lumiére garnies en fer blanc, ayant chacune un 
cordage qui va sous le moulinet qui sert a tes 
baisser.”’ 

But of course we shall be told that Garrick 
introduced footlights, till the end of the chapter ! 

Apart from restraint from all negative argu- 
ment, great caution should be exercised in the 
utilisation of old theatrical prints as_ historical 
evidence. Before finally arriving at a conclusion, 
the engraving, where possible, should be com- 
pared with the printed play it illustrates; par- 
ticularly with the stage directions. Neglect of 
this precaution will lead the enquirer into many 
a pit and quagmire. It must be remembered— 
and the point cannot be too strongly insisted upon 


ies) 
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—that the action portrayed on the scene seldom 
or never represents a photographed moment. 
Just as there were engravers whose sense of equi- 
poise and artistic propriety impelled rigorous 
elimination, so, too, there were others who desired 
to make their work representative, not of a 
striking situation or of a single scene, but of the 
conglomerate delights and surprises of an entire 
act. As a typical exemplar of the latter class, 
one may tak® Remigio Canta Gallina, the Floren- 
tine etcher, specimens of whose art may be seen 
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in the Print Room in the British Museum. One 
has only to examine his elaborate series of plates 
commemorating the production of the 
spectacle, 


superb 
“Tl Giuditio di Paride,” performed in 
the ducal palace at the wedding of Cosimo II., 
in 1608; one has only to examine them by the 
light of contemporary accounts of the production 
to see that each etching records not a single vital 
moment, but a rapid sequence of stupendous 
mechanical effects—such as descending and opening 
clouds, aerial flights, visions of celestial choirs, 
etc., etc. A good deal more is crowded into 
nearly every one of these plates than any mundane 
theatre could have shown simultaneously. 
Strange to say, in coming down to more recent 
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‘ FITZGIGGO,” 1763 


times, equal caution for very similar reasons 
has to be exercised. Here, for example, is an 
innocent-looking plate from the Universal Magazine 
for 1749, which is a veritable trap for the unwary. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Scene of the Tragedy of Corio- 
lanus,” a misleading description to begin with, 
and deals with the production of James Thomson's 
version of the theme at Covent Garden in January, 


1749. So far from preserving a pictorial unity, 
this plate is composite in nature, and actually 
shows the high-mettled Coriolanus, like Sir. Boyle 
Roche’s bird, in two places at once! The outer 
action in the foreground, between Coriolanus, his 
wife, and mother, took place in the opening 
scene of the fifth act; and the inner action to the 
left, two scenes later. 


THE SCENE OF THE TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, AT COVENT GARDEN, 1749 
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Thomas Sheraton 


SHERATON’s remarks on the Prince of 
Wales’s dining-parlour are very characteristic both 
of his diction and manner of thought: “ The 
general style of furnishing a dining-parlour should,” 
he says, ‘‘ be in substantial and ordinary things, 
avoiding all trifling ornaments and unnecessary 
decorations.’ This is not only common sense, but 
an artistic rule observed to a greater or lesser 
degree by all furniture designers; for such a 
room as a lady’s boudoir naturally suggests dif- 
ferent furniture and fittings from that of the rooms 
more particularly relegated to the male members 
of a house. 

In the Prince’s dining-parlour there were at each 
end two of the columns so common in the archi- 
tecture of the period, and Sheraton, always on the 
look-out for inner meanings, discourses on these. 
He considers them as “emblematic of the use 
we make of these rooms, in which we eat the 
principal meal for Nature’s support.’ The pri- 
mary intention, of course, apart from the mere 
wish to appear classical which prevailed so univer- 
sally at the time, was to use these columns, not as 
emblems, but as a necessary part of the structure. 
A pillar which supports nothing (though many 
of them may have been of this class) would be an 
architectural fault. In the days before lath and 
plaster became quite so rampant as they are 
now, the structure of the upper (and smaller) 
rooms had to be considered, and some such device 
adopted for the support of their walls. Sheraton 
failed to see why in a State dining-room there was 
any such architectural necessity, or why they 
would be out of place in less palatial residences ; 
for he says, “Many of the dining-rooms of the 
first nobility have, however, only two columns 
and one sideboard, and those of less note have no 
columns’”’: just as if columns and _ sideboards 
were hall marks of rank as, some centuries before, 
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an additional tier on the buffet denoted the social 
position of the owner. The sideboards at each 
end of this room were nearly twelve feet in length, 
being of the older—or sideboard-table structure, 
and they stood between “Ionic columns worked 
in composition to imitate fine variegated marble.” 
Sheraton’s views on some things do not coincide 
with ours, for he goes on to say that they “ have 
a most beautiful and magnificent effect.’’ 

The dining table stood on a central pillar sup- 
ported by four claws, a style which, though used 
on the Continent, was, except for small occasional 
tables, only beginning to be employed in England. 
The fashion was short-lived, for, a few years after 
this, Robert Gillow invented and patented the 
extending table, which almost at once came into 
universal use. 

With regard to the curtains, Sheraton rather 
naively remarks that he “could not show them 
without confusion, but they are of the French 
kind.” Like many other men burdened with 
over-weening self-conceit he had no sense of 
humour, and the last idea to occur to his mind 
was that he might be making himself ridiculous. 
Only a few lines before, speaking of the same room, 
he says, in his best dictatorial drawing-master 
style, ‘“ How every other part must be drawn 
must be obvious to everyone who understands 
perspective, and no other with any propriety 
can attempt it.” As more than three-quarters 
of the book is devoted to an abstruse and long- 
winded dissertation on perspective, this must be 
almost a record. 

“ On the drawing-room,” Sheraton says, “‘ work- 
men in every nation exert the utmost efforts of 
their genius.” He gives us some interesting pieces 
of information regarding the furniture and fittings 
of the time. In France there were two sets of 
chairs in a drawing-room—one for show and the 
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other for actual use. This did not pertain in 
England, though our designers employed methods 
perhaps even more doubtful for obtaining grandeur 
of effect. The glasses abovea pier table ‘“‘are often 
made to appear to come down to the stretcher 
of the table; that is, a piece of glass is fixed 
in behind the pier table, separate from the upper 
glass, and, by reflection, makes the table to appear 
double.” This piece of glass was either fixed 
on the dado or on the frame of the table itself. 
Again, ‘‘ The arches above the windows are merely 
artificial, being only wooden frames put up, 
strained with canvas, after which the same kind 
of stuff which the curtains are made of is formed 
to appear like a fan, and drapery tacked on to it. 
His plan, in this instance, is not taken from any 
particular room, but before making it he saw the 
Prince of Wales’s, the Duke of York’s, and other 
noblemen’s drawing-rooms. While the furniture 
is evidently his own—as are also the decorations, 
he is careful to explain that he does not intend 
this design as a model for the ordinary drawing- 
room; “It partakes principally of the character 
and ordinance of a State saloon-room, in which 
are entertained ambassadors, courtiers, and other 
personages of the highest stations.” Without 
doubt the room, as he gives it, is eminently fitted 
for its intended purpose, but it is at least doubtful 
if it would have been much less sombre in effect 
if he had not kept this particular end in view. 
The ornament of Chippendale, Adam, and Hepple- 
white suggests gaiety, bordering, now and again, 
on the frivolity of its French inspiration ; in Shera- 
ton’s hands ornament seems rather to add severity 
than subdue it. 

Sheraton also describes and illustrates the 
Prince’s Chinese drawing-room, but those writers 
who ascribe it to him have not read his letterpress. 
This is to some extent excusable, for it is question- 
able if anyone but the compositors ever managed 
to read the Drawing Book through from start to 
finish—certainly to do so with the first three 
hundred pages or so which deal with perspective 
would be a sheer waste of time. Sheraton seems 
to have kept clear of the Chinese craze, and, 
though he praises this room, it is in a very half- 
hearted fashion: “The whole effect, though it 
may appear extravagant to a vulgar eye, is but 
suitable to the dignity of the proprietor.” 

If we take Sheraton’s later work into considera- 
tion, he was the most unequal of any of the eigh- 
teenth century designers, and, even in the Drawing 
Book it is difficult to understand how some of the 
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plates can be by the same man. On the one hand 
he carried simplicity almost to excess, though 
redeeming it from severity by a delicacy of touch 
and a certainty in the use of straight lines such 
as was possessed by no other English designer of 
the time; on the other he every now and again 
tortured his composition with an infinity of need- 
less and unconvincing ornament. His limitations 
are all the more surprising in that he fails exactly 
where we would have expected him to succeed. 
The man who could treat a somewhat intricate 
design for a chair-back and make it look simple, 
ought surely to have done something great in such 
pieces of furniture as library book-cases ; yet it 
is in these that he most manifestly fails. They 
are massive without being grand, and entirely 
lack the architectural feeling imparted to them 
by Chippendale and his successors. 

Sheraton’s reputation, however, has not suf- 
fered on this account, for the work of other men 
(most notably that of Shearer) is almost univer- 
sally described by his name. I illustrate a speci- 
men of the kind usually attributed to him. It 
is of his period and, moreover, resembles his general 
style sufficiently to make the generic use of his 
name almost correct. It is, in fact, just what 
we would have expected Sheraton to produce 
when called upon to design such an article, but 
what, unfortunately, he did not do. On the 
contrary, he attempted to give architectural 
feeling by sheer weight, and movement by sudden 
and violent changes of form, instead of the slighter 
differentiations of line and surface which we find 
in Chippendale. 

If we look only at the middle part of plate 41 
in the Drawing Book, the design, though not up 
to his best standard, is pleasing enough. It 
would make a very good secretaire bookcase, a 
class of furniture in which he was, strangely 
enough, greatly more successful. As it stands, 
the pediment, instead of joining the piece into 
one homogeneous whole, cuts it up into three, 
and it would be difficult to imagine anything more 
unsuitable for the ends than the pepper-castors 
he adopted. 

Yet nothing by Sheraton could be altogether 
bad, and I would direct attention to the delicate 
tracery of the doors, and the satisfying simplicity 
of the cornice. 

It would, therefore, appear wrong to apply the 
term ‘“‘ Sheraton” to bookcases such as the South 
Kensington specimen, but it is doubtful whether 
the cure might not be worse than the disease. 
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A large number of existing specimens are very 
closely allied to the designs given by Shearer, 
who, of the later men, seems to me to be supreme 
in this branch; but still more, the one illustrated 
among them, is almost as unlike his work as 
Sheraton’s. It is easy to say who this specimen 
is not by. It was not made by Adam, Gillow, 
Hepplewhite, Shearer, or Sheraton, and these are 
our whole stock of names for the period during 


using ‘“‘ Chippendale ”’ or ‘‘Hepplewhite”’ as generic 
terms; whereas if a design does not occur In 
one of Sheraton’s publications, it is a thousand 
chances to one that it is by another man. 

On the other hand, though his indebtedness 
to some of his contemporaries is indisputable, 
there was a greater difference between his work 
and what went before it than in any other case 
except that of Robert Adam, while the effect he 
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which it might have been made. 
deavoured to resuscitate the artistic personalities 
of several of the old-time workers, but where, 
from our limited knowledge of the men, a piece 
cannot be assigned to any one designer, it would 
seem better to be frankly wrong than pedan- 
tically incorrect. 

Sheraton’s is certainly an extreme case, for, 
while the other designers made immensely more 
furniture than they illustrated, we have practically 
the whole of Sheraton’s; at least for that part 
of his career with which we associate his name. 
We might be correct, without even knowing it, by 


had on the general style of his time is perhaps 
more distinctly marked. To describe the fur- 
niture influenced by him merely by dates would 
be unfair to Thomas Sheraton, and, until someone 
invents a new term which will satisfy all the 
possibilities, we may very well be content to use 
his name somewhat loosely as descriptive of 
influence and period rather than actual work. 
The same failure we find in Sheraton’s bookcases 
is noticeable in almost all his heavier furniture. 
The lady’s cabinet dressing-table (plate 49 of the 
Drawing Book) is perhaps the worst. It is a 
marvel of ingenuity, and it has everything for 
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which the heart of woman could wish; but it 
is both ugly and ungainly. 

His ‘‘summer bed in two compartments ’’ is 
the sole instance of such a thing in English 
eighteenth century design, yet whatever novelty 
there may have been in the idea, the execution 
is strongly reminiscent of Mayhew. 

His “State bed,’’ which, by the way, strangely 
resembles one made 
“for their Majesties ”’ 
by Robert Adam, ap- 
pears to me to be the 
one exception. This 
seems to have been one 
of his attempts to gain 
royal patronage, for he 
says that a bed “ is not 
likely to be executed 
according to this design 
except under the munifi- 
cence of a royal order.”’ 
He has no false delicacy 
in speaking of it. It is 
‘suitable to the dignity 
of a prince, and worthy 
the notice of a king” ; 
but it does not appear 
to have got beyond the 
stage of design. From 
the crown on top of the 
dome (supported by 
Justice, Clemency, and 
Liberty) to the lions’ 
heads and paws on 
which it stands, the 
whole structure bristles 
with emblems, which it 
takes several pages of 
letterpress to explain 
—all words from the 
Greek having their derivations given in footnotes. 
He is evidently anxious to pose before the eyes of 
his prospective royal customers as much for his 
classical knowledge as his power as a designer. 
He also thought it well they should know of his 
religious writings. eos represented as “a 
matron or old lady,’ has a book resting on her 
knee to denote that civil authority is of divine 
origin. A footnote refers to a text in Romans, 
but, in case he might be suspected of Jacobite 
tendencies, he is careful to explain that he has 
not “even the most distant view of maintaining 
hereditary right of succession as sacred.” 
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Sheraton was undoubtedly very eccentric, and 
it is my belief that he was more than a little mad 
on religious subjects, if not on others. Towards the 
end of the book, after speaking of the Greek deities, 
he actually says that, “It may not be improper to 
advertise some that these ... are merely the 
fabrications of poets and idolaters,’’ ending the 
disquisition with a statement of the Christian 
Creed, which may not 
here be quoted without 
irreverence. If he was 
mad enough to suppose 
that there was some 
real danger of anyone 
becoming a worshipper 
ofthe vold, gods, it 
might be a_ possible 
explanation of what 
can be least understood 
regarding his work. 
We could have only 
pity for the man whose 
brain-power was sapped 
by mania and over- 
work ; 
contempt for the artist 
who wilfully debased 
his art. It 1s at least 
charitable to give him 
the advantage of the 
doubt, and put down 
the terrible decline in 
his last work to mental 
affliction. 

While speaking of 
workmen, Sheraton tells 
us that a good chair- 
maker is seldom equally 
successful at cabinet- 
making. It would seem, 
in looking at eighteenth century furniture as a 
whole, as if the remark might apply to the 
designers as well as to the workmen. Where they 
did not specialize like Manwaring and Shearer, 


but nothing save 
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they are, with the single exception of Thomas 
Chippendale, weak either in one branch or the other. 

It is greatly for this reason that I cannot agree 
with those critics who place Sheraton higher 
than Chippendale. As regards chairs, if we allow 
for the immense difference in aim and intention, 
it is difficult to separate them, and if one of the 
names must go first, it should probably be Shera- 


ton’s. But, even judging him by the Drawing 
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Book, and leaving out of consideration his fearful 
productions at the last (which I endeavour to for- 
give and forget), I do not see how he can be 
ranked with the older man as an all-round designer 
of furniture. I cannot help thinking that, just as 
Hepplewhite is sometimes placed before the others 
because of existing specimens resembling his 
style—but which he did not make, so Sheraton, 
as in bookcases, is credited with the work of others. 

The page of six chair backs is from the Drawing 
Book, and it can well be claimed for them that 
they form the best such page in any of the books, 
even Chippendale’s being much more unequal in 


merit. The first two are more or less on Hepple- 
white’s lines, the elongated urn being a favourite 
ornament with him, but they are a very distinct 
improvement on his treatment, though they are, 
perhaps, the least satisfying of the set. Nos. 
3 and 6 are variants of the lyre-back, introduced 
from France by Robert Adam, and in them will 
be remarked Sherat6n’s use of straight lines in 
conjunction with curves. Just as he set an oval 
inside a rectangular figure, so he made use of 
straight lines*to temper his curves. A good deal 
has been written on the difference between Hepple- 


white’s and Sheraton’s shield-back chair. An 
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A SUMMER BED IN TWO COMPARTMENTS 


author already quoted says it consists in the exis- 
tence or absence of a minute convolution at the 
points of junction between the uprights of the back 
and the shield. Another declares the difference 
to be a question of construction : the shield in the 
work of one being supposed to be made separately 
and the uprights run into it, while the other 
designer produced his uprights to the top of the 
‘chair, thus forming the sides of the shield. 

If Sheraton had made these chairs himself, 
which, it appears, he did not, and if we had some 
scores of undoubted specimens both from his work- 
shop and Hepplewhite’s, we might be able to satisfy 
ourselves on this point of carpentry; as ie tS, 1¢ 
cannot help us at all, for all Sheraton’s designs 
and a great part of Hepplewhite’s were produced 
by other cabinet-makers, who probably pleased their 
own fancy as regarded questions of construction. 
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The real difference is evident enough, and it 
is curious that it should have occasioned any 
dificulty. Sheraton had the same objection 
to the shield as to the oval. In this chair, as also 
in 3, 4, and 6, the curve of the top rail is varied 
by the employment of a straight line. Hepple- 
white used the diametrically opposite method, 
and with a straight top rail, nearly always added 
a curve to counteract it—a device only once used 
in the Drawing Book. The one, in fact, saw 
weakness in an unsupported curve while the other 
dreaded the severity of a straight line. 

I illustrate a chair from the South Ken- 
sington Museum, based on and nearly identical 
with a published design of Hepplewhite’s, which, 
when compared with No. 5, will sufficiently 
explain the different use of the shield shape by 
the two men. 
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Point de Venise a réseau, a delicate type 
of Venetian needlepoint, is frequently found in the 
form of borders with an edge of a shallow scallop, 
arranged to form part of the design. The design, 
unlike that of rose point, which rarely varies 
from its variations on its tropical, non-natural, 
and highly ornamental flower, shows conventional 
tulips, pomegranates, and a floral device (palmette) 
much affected in Persian and Rhodian designs.* 
This type of lace is chiefly distinguished by the 
conventional treatment and arrangement of the 
ornament, and by the general flat look of the 
work, by the outlining thicker thread or cordonnet 
stitched to the edges of the pattern and worked in 
flatly,t by a minute border to the cordonnet 
of small meshes which intervenes between it 
and the réseau, and by the horizontal appearance 
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+ In some sperimens certain details are outlined with a thick 
thread stitched along the stems, leaves, and flowers. The intro- 
duction of the thick thread, to give stronger definition to some of 
the forms is, however, unusual in this make of lace. 
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of the réseau, which is of square meshes composed 
of double-twisted threads throughout, and very 
fine. Some exceptionally fine examples may be 
seen in the bequest of the late Mr. Edmond 
Dresden to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
pomegranate motif, so frequent in heavy rose 
point, re-appears; but the crest of the fruit is 
elaborated into a scrolling leaf. A curved pod, 
such as is met with in Indian designs, is of 
frequent occurrence. 

In other specimenst a French influence is 
apparent in the larger number of open modes, in 
the ribbon motif crossing the design, the spacing 


t Such as specimen 508—1883, of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The influence of France has been already noticed. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century Priuli in the Diario 
writes that it was difficult to find an explanation for the oaths of 
all classes of society, and for the fact that France had influenced 
the Venetian costume, although that nation was disliked through- 
out Italy (Gadlcctollz, 1,341). Sansovino, writing at the end 
of the sixteenth century. reproaches the Italians for having 
changed their costume, and appearing now in the French and 
now in the Spanish habit. The influence of France was very 
strong in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, : 
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of the ornament, and the cordonnet which is 
worked around certain flowers, and the more 
broken outlines of the flowers. 

The work of these grounded laces is always 
flat; but in some fillings minute button-hole 
stitched rings are added. 

From this grounded point certain details of 
fine Alencon appear to have been borrowed. 
Brussels could not reach the high standard of 
Venetian workmanship, being forced to content 
herself with a frequent use of modes more open 
than the fine close modes belonging to the Venetian 
point a réseau, which are in general bar, chevron, 
trellis, and chequer pin-hole patterns, such as 
are found in the raised points. Variety of effect 
is obtained by the use of barring (or honey- 
comb grounding) inserted amongst the stems 
and leaves of the sprays; but very open modes, 
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foliations in Point de Venise a réseau are marked 
by minute regular open-worked fibres or veinings.* 

In general appearance, according to Mr. Cole, 
the designs would seem to give a date somewhere 
about 1650, that is, at the time when the raised 
points were largely in circulation. Upon the 
establishment of the Points de France, in 1665, 
the French were diligent under the tuition of 
their Venetian workers in their attempts to imitate. 
Upon this the skill and invention of the Venetians 
perfected the point a réseau—an attempt to win 
back the custom the French manufacturers were 
taking away from them.+ Here their labours 
culminated. As Alengon rose, this type of lace 
declined, ‘“‘ Hence it is that Point de Venise a 
réseau, having probably had but a short existence, 
died out soon; comparatively few specimens of 
it are to be seen.’ There are, however, a very 
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as a general rule, are used sparingly, like “high 
lights” upon a picture. The style of Venetian 
4 réseau is less floral and more conventional 
than in Brussels ; and the cordonnet of Brussels 
straggles. 

Alencon differs from grounded Venetian point 
in design. Whatever France touched became 
French. Naturalistic imitations of flowers, birds, 
vases, and other material objects are freely inter- 
spersed in the more ornamental portions of 
Alencon, while in Venetian lace—a réseau or rose 
point—there is rarely any change from purely 
conventional treatment. Alencgon also differs in 
workmanship from Venetian point in the raised 
and continuous outlines to the petals of the flowers, 
the leaves, and the ornamental forms throughout. 
Lighter and more open decorative modes are intro- 
duced: the réseau rosacé is more freely used as a 
groundwork ; the réseau of grounded Venetian point 
is square; that of Alencon is hexagonal and less 
fine; the horizontal waved lines of the réseau 
are more irregular and marked in Alengon ; the 
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fair number of specimens in perfect preservation— 
the Victoria and Albert Museum is peculiarly rich 
in them—and these do not appear to be later than 
the last years of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the lace industry was 
already declining. In 1734, French, Flemish, 
and English laces were sold at cheaper rates 
in the Venetian lace shops than the local pro- 
duction. 


* Some ot the Alencon modes are very close imitations of 
those in Point de Venise a réseau. 


Amo oles 

{ Figurarsi lo Stato Veneto tributario degli Stati forestieri nell’ 
industria dei pizzi: E’l bello € che verso la meta del xvii. 
secolo alcune botteghe veneziane vendevano per lo piu de’ pizzi 
esteri. Nel 1734 existevano ancora a Venezia i seguenti spacci 
de pizzi: a/ San Carlo, alle due Rose, all Premio, all Buctntor 
Ducale, {all’\ Aquila adoro, alla Madonna deglt Angeli, al 
Cardinal. Non pochi certamente e pit che sufficienti se in 
ognano se fosse lavorato e venduto soltando della produzion 
locale. Ma invece, oranque si appagava la taccagnerla della 
gente, col vendere i pizzi di Fiandra, de Francia, d’Inghelterra 
a miglior mercato dei Veneziani. 
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In 1750, Benedetto Raniari and Pietro Gabriele 
attempted to “ improve ”’ the lace-industry by imi- 
tating Flemish and French laces, especially blonde. 
They were exempted from taxation for ten years 
by the Senate, and their enterprise succeeded 
from the commercial, if not from the artistic, 
standpoint, as is proved by their prosperity in 
1758.* 

“The old Burano laces are a coarser outcome 
of the Point de Venise a réseau, and alone of all 
the Venetian needle laces survived the dark days 
of the close of the eighteenth century. Marini 
quotes from a document of the seventeenth century 
in which, speaking of merletti, it is said that 
“these laces, styled “‘ punti in aria,” or di Burano, 
because the greater part of them were made in the 
country so called, are considered by Lannoni 
as more noble and of greater whiteness, and for 
excellency of design and perfect workmanship 
equal to those of Flanders, 
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superior.’ ”’ } 


and in solidity 


* ©’ Nel 1758, si racconta, erano addette alla suddetta fabbri- 
cia quindici maestre e quattrocentotrentetre scolari e in dicci 
anni vi si produssono 289,000 braccia di pizzi di varia altezza.” 
—Tbid. 

+ Mrs. Palliser. 
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Very little is known of the early history of 
Burano lace. Peuchet { writes that a great num- 
ber of fisherfolk in the island of Burano, as well 
as people in Venice itself and in the convents, 
were employed in lace-making; but that their 
profits were small. The thread, he adds, comes 
from Flanders, as the local flax thread was not 
so strong when equally fine. In 1793, the Gazetta 
Veneta refers to Burano lace, ‘“‘del quale si 
exercitava largo commercio anche nei vecchi 
tempi.” § 

The designs of old Burano, like those of Venise 
a réseau, are distinguished by a conventional 
treatment of the flowers and ornament; but the 
designs are somewhat thinner, there is more 
réseau in proportion to the pattern, and in some 
modern specimens there are semés upon the 
ground, as in French laces of the Louis XVI. 
period. 


+ Peuchet writes of Venetian laces : 
point ou pent in aria.” 


‘*Elles portent le nom de 


§ Svaghi Artistici. JZelanz. 

“*T1 Moschini nel suo J/¢¢ervatve mostro che nel 1819 nell’ 
isola de Burano non era scomparsa ancora l’industria dei pizzi.” 
— bid. 
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In a description written in 1875 of certain 
Burano laces in the possession of Sir Henry 
(then Mr.) Layard, specimens were described as 
“exactly like Alencon,”’* the only difference per- 
ceptible being that “the flowers are matted and 
thick, and very clumsily put into the ground.” 
In an account of Venetian lace-making, written 
by Urbani Gheltof, published in Venice and 
translated into English by Lady Layard, a very 
detailed description, accompanied by diagrams, 
is given of the mode of execution of Burano 
point. 

From this it appears that it is usually worked 
on a pillow, not, however, of course with bobbins, 
as for pillow lace, the object of the pillow or bolster 
is merely to raise the work to a suitable height 


* “*Mr. and Mrs. Layard were here consulting on some 
Burano lace. It looks exactly like old point Alencon, the only 
difference (perceptible) was that the flowers were matted and 
thick, and very clumsily put in the ground The great 
thing wanted in the flowers is clearness, so that you can see 
through them, and also see each stitch, and the very 
finest thread must be used. (Mr. Layard) also told 
us that they had begun by using the wrong thread.” 


Extract from a letter of Aug. 30th, 1875, 4. Blackborne, 
ve Burano laces: 

“Lady Layard joined with Sir Henry Layard in this enter- 
prise, but it was not successful. Modern Burano laces at first 
suffered from the quality of the thread.” One disadvantage 
long seemed unsurmountable, the coarseness and unevenness of 
any thread that would then be found in Italy. This difficulty, 
which had so much to do with the failure of the English lace 
trade in the seventeenth century, threatened to doom modern 
Burano lace to an inevitable inferiority. However, thread was 
chosen by Baron Beckmann, imported from the Belgian thread 
manufacturers, and much improved the quality of lace produced. 
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on the lap of the lace-maker, and to diminish the 
necessity of much handling. On the middle of 
the upper side of the pillow there rests a small 
wooden cylinder across which the parchment 
pattern is stretched, leaving an open space under 
it for the convenience of the worker; thus the 
strip of lace is kept smooth and flat. In working 
the réseau ground, a thread is fixed straight across 
the whole width of the lace as a foundation of 
each row of meshes, being passed through and 
fastened to any sprig or part of the pattern which 
may intervene, and on this thread the looped 
meshes are worked. The result is the formation 
of a remarkably square-shaped mesh, and by this 
and also by the streaky and cloudy appearance 
of the réseau (owing to the bad quality and 
unevenness of the thread), Burano point may be 
recognised. The cordonnet is, like the Brussels 
needle-point,} of thread stitched round the outline, 
instead of the Alencon button-hole stitch over 
horsehair. 

In 1866 the industry was extinct. “ Venice 
point,” writes Mrs. Palliser, “is now no more ; 
the sole relic of this far-famed trade is the coarse 
torchon lace of the old lozenge pattern, offered 
by the peasant women of Palestrina to strangers 
on their arrivals at hotels.’”’ The same fabric 
is mentioned by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
when she speaks of “‘ peddling women that come 
on pretext of selling pennyworths of lace.” 


+ Sometimes the cordonnet is button-hole stitched. 
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British Postmarks By C. 


THE collection of postmarks is a delightful 
pursuit, which has been gaining ground fast lately. 
An objection which may be raised to stamps is that, 
as in all forms of collecting which have a great follow- 
ing, it is impossible in these days to make a really 
fine collection without paying very high prices. This 
consideration does not apply to postmarks. They 
also possess great interest of a geographical and his- 


NO. I. 


torical nature. Instead of only going back some 
sixty years, they date from the reign of Charles II. 

A collection which has been amassed and arranged 
in an intelligent manner—there are several principles, 
its adherents—forms a most 
fascinating study. The old ones charm the eye 
with their quaint shapes and delicate hues; for an 
enthusiast the majority have some history, either 
arising out of the peculiarity of the postmark itself, 
or in connection with the place from which it comes 


each of which has 


—some attract attention from the antique spelling, 
or because the place is now called by an entirely 


BRIGHT 
HELMSTONE 


different name, sometimes in consequence of an 
important episode in its history—or, better still, 
because the place is no longer in existence, owing 
perhaps to a decline in its prosperity, or to its having 
been absorbed into some larger town. 


Suriswe ral 


2 RAR AAATAAA 


F. Dendy Marshall, B.A. 
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The following are a few types from the writer’s 
collection. No. i. is the first type of British post- 
mark. It was used in London from about the year 
1660. The one shown indicates June 17th, and is 
on a letter dated 1681. The year was not shown in 
the marks until about a century later. 

Nos. ii. to v. are among the earliest types of local 
postmarks. The names of places were first impressed 
about 1720 with wooden stamps of local manufacture. 


“Wrene ste 


The date was not added to the name until the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

In 1801 an Act was passed raising the rates of 
complicated scale of 
letters were always 


postage and introducing a 

charges according to distance 
charged by the mileage before December, 1839—and 
the number of miles from London began to appear 
The 


Irish, at this period, were measured (in Irish miles) 


in the postmarks, as shown in Nos, vi. to viii. 


from Dublin. 
Time, which has cut “ Brighthelmstone” down to 


SO 
sae 


XD 


IV. 


“Brighton,” has stretched ‘ Windham” out into 


‘* Wymondham.” 
No. ix. shows the first type of London “ Twopenny 


British 


Post.” It is from a letter of July, 1801. The Act of 
this year, before mentioned, converted this post from 


a Penny Post—at which rate it was initiated by 

private enterprise in 1680—into a Twopenny Post. 
No. x. is that of a local Penny Post, of which there 

were many hundreds in all parts of the country ; 


WINDHAM 


NO. VI. 


No. xi. is that of a peculiar local post established 
under the 5th Clause of the Act of 1801. 

No. xii. is the first type of obliterating mark, 
introduced in 1840, in which year the use of postage 


NO. VII. 


stamps commenced. In 1844 the obliterating stamps 
were numbered, and were of type xiii.; the Scotch 
having a square outline, and the Irish being diamond 
shaped. A number was assigned to each place of 


aoh¥s, 
> 28FE28'y 


1816 
6 8 


NO. VIII. 


importance, and these numbers (with the assistance 
of a list of the same) form a convenient basis for 
arranging a postmark collection, The English series 
consists (with certain colonies and places abroad) of 
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Postimarks 


1 to 999, Cor to ogg, and Aor to Lo3 (omitting 1); 
the Scotch run from 1 to about 755; the Irish to 


-Pe 
{wo Nn 
POST ie 
Crrard> 


NO. IX. 


564. Some are extremely difficult to meet with. 
No. xiv. shows the type known to collectors as 
‘duplex marks” of combined date stamps and 
obliterators, which are now being fast superseded by 
the modern combination square marks and rings. 


BOLTON 
Penny Post 


NO. X. 


It is impossible to do justice to the subject within 
the limits of an article like the present. There are | 
many interesting types peculiar to franked lettense 
also other indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. 

The following are a few miscellaneous ones of 
special interest, for one reason or another : 


Newcastle 
S7%Cl. Post 
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No. xv. is an early “ship letter” mark for letters 
coming from abroad, and landed at Weymouth. 

No. xvi. is a very early example of a “station C 
mark. This station was celebrated for the “ break 
of gauge,” over which such keen controversies raged 


in the forties. 


NO. XII. 


No. xvii. is a rare type of “travelling post office” 
mark, used on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, long 
since swallowed up by the G.W.R. 

The last two are self explanatory; the ‘‘ Mexican” 
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was wrecked with the mails on board during the 
South African War, and the last formed part of an 
experiment first tried at Rochdale, Christmas 1902, 
and afterwards at other large towns. 


NO. XIII. 


A few hints as to how to proceed may perhaps be 
not unwelcome. There are two classes of collectors ; 
those who merely collect different types of postmark, 


and those who go in for all the different places. 


The writer belongs to both, collecting types on entire 
covers, and places cut out. 

Postmarks should never be cut close, especially 
the circular ones; they should always be cut square, 


NO. XV. 


with a small margin. Anything especially rare, 
should not be cut at all. Above all, marks like 
No. xiv., which are struck at one operation, should 
never be separated. 


Albums are useless, as those with moveable leaves 
would be too expensive to suit most people. Cards 
are the best (10 in. by 12 in. is a convenient size) 


oO AP gA 
| 

Es Bee se 
Aa Sy B ¢ 


which can, if preferred, be machine ruled in any way 
considered suitable at a small expense, and kept in 
imitation books. The marks should be fastened 
down with a tiny dot of some photo-mounter, then 


NO. XVII. 


they are easily detached with a knife when desired. 

This form of collecting lends a new interest to old 
letters, the stamps on which are apt to be monotonous. 
Another means of obtaining marks is by joining 


RECOVERED FROM 
WRECK OF MEXICAN 


NO. XVIII. 
the “ Postmark Society,” which circulates a monthly 
box among its members for exchange purposes, 
Particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
T. Whitworth, Esq., of 1, Greenbank, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 


NO. XIX. 
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THE HENKERSTEG, WITH THE WASSERTURM. BY A. G. BELL. 
FROM “NUREMBERG. (A. AND C. BLACK.) 


NUREMBERG stands second only to Venice in the 
estimation of the traveller with an eye for artistic 
beauty and a mind open to the 
suggestion of the romance that 
clings to old bricks and stone. 

Like Venice, this old city, with its venerable 
walls and red roofs, its gabled houses and Gothic 
sculptures, has proved an inexhaustible source 
of inspiration to artists, but a bibliography of 
English literature on this subject’ would present 
a remarkably meagre list. The two recently 
published books that have been devoted to 
Nuremberg appeal to two entirely different classes 
of readers, and are therefore not likely to interfere 
with each other’s success. Nuremberg, painted by 
A. G. Bell, and described by Mrs. A. Bell (A. & C. 
Black, 7s. 6d. net), 
is a descriptive ac- 
count of the town, 
of its romance and 
historical associa- 
tions, by no means 
accurate in every 
instance, but in- 
teresting and ser- 
viceable for the 
visitor who is 
satisfied with a 
superficial know- 
ledge of the pic- 
turesque things that 
appeal to his taste. 

Mire Pe. Rée's 
Nuremberg, trans- 
Jated by Mr. G. H. 
Palmer (H. Grevel & 
'Co., 4s.), is the work 


Two Books on 
Nuremberg 


A COLES METAL INLAY ALMS DISH 
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of a student for students, perhaps a little dry, but 
thoroughly reliable, and a valuable contribution 
to the history of art. It is quite in keeping 
with the aims of both authors that Mrs. Bell’s 
book should be illustrated by water-colour draw- 
ings, which are again eminently picturesque, but 
by no means absolutely true to nature; whilst 
the reliable, if less selective, records of the camera 
accompany Mr. Rée’s careful study. 


TuE Coles Metal Inlay, the invention of Mr. 
Sherard Cowper-Coles, is an entirely new departure 
in art metal work, as it enables 
combinations of metals to be made 
which have hitherto been thought 
impossible. The process consists of burning one 
metal into another 
at a temperature 
below the melting- 
point of any of the 
metals employed, 
thus enabling a 
large variety of 
effects to be ob- 
tained. Inlaid 
metal work can be 
made similar in 
effect to the finest 
damascening, or on 
the other hand the 
process readily lends 
itself to bold work 
such as panels, as 
by a variation of 
temperature one 
metal is inlaid into 
another, and at the 


Coles Metal 
Inlay 
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same time one metal can be considerably raised 
above another at the will of the operator. 
Very pleasing effects are obtained with steel 
plates inlaid with zinc, the steel being blued 
to render it rustless. As another example of 
the effects obtained by this process a copper 
tray can be taken and inlaid with zinc, matters 
having been 
so arranged 
that a con- 
siderable 
portion of 
the copper 
is converted 
into a gold 
coloured 
brass, thus 
giving a very 
soft’ and 
pleasing 
effect with 
great sub- 
tlety of col- 
our,orsilvery 
zinc may be 
obtained on 
a plain back- 
ground, and 
by altering 
the prelimin- 
ary treat- 
ment and 
varying the 
length of 
stoveing it is 
possible to 
act upon the 
base metal 
so as to ob- 
tain instead 
of the copper 
very beautiful effects ranging from silver white 
zinc through yellow brasses and bronzes of 
various shades graduating to the red copper. 


ROMNEY’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


A MOST important addition has been made to 
the not very numerous portraits of British artists 
in the Sala dei Pittori at the 
Uffizi Gallery. It is a portrait of 
George Romney, painted by himself, 
and shows the artist at a much earlier age 
than the one at the National Portrait Gallery, 


A Romney 
for the Uffizi 
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painted in 1782. In the Florence picture he 
appears to be about thirty years of age, so 
that it may be safely assumed to have been 


painted about 1764. The coat is a quiet, 
flat grey, whilst opalesque high lights play 
over the hands, nose, and forehead. The hair 
is fair and soft. 

. D. G. Rossetti 

By Hans 

W. Singer 
IN a series 
of inex; 


pensive illus- 
trated mono- 
graphs, pub- 
lished by 
Bard, Mar- 
quardt & Co., 
in Berlin, 
Dr. Hans W. 
Singer has 
contributed 
an excellent 
stud v5 On 
DanteGabriel 
Rossetti. The 
little book 
may well 
serve as an 
example of 
how such 
stubjeces 
should be 
tre ateda 
The life of 
the man is 
only briefly 
touched 
upon, ina 
short chap- 
ter at the 
very end; his character, his virtues and faults, 
only in so far as they have a direct bearing 
on his art. The bulk of the book is devoted 
to a synthetic study of his artistic creation. 
There is no tedious record of his doings year 
by year, no unnecessary descriptions of the 
details in his pictures, in short, none of the 
padding which so frequently appears in similar 
monographs. Every word is to the point, and 
Dr. Singer shows not only his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Rossetti’s work, but a rare understanding 
of the emotions by which the artist was inspired. 


UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


Notes 


The Editor has decided to extend the date for 
sending in designs in the competition announced 
in the last number to the 
30th October. 


“The Connoisseur” 


Competition : 
ie portant The seascapes sent in for 
Announcement this competition will be 


judged by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
A.R.A., R.E., who has kindly consented to act as 
judge. 


THE little picture by Frans Hals, of which we 
give a reproduc- 
tion, 
was 
sto- 
ben 
on July 7th from 
the Koninklijk 
Kabinet van 
Schilderijen 
(Royal Picture 
Gatlery) at 
the Hague. It 
is painted on 
an oak panel, 
measuring 9g in. 
Dy 7) 10., and 
was purchased 
for the museum 
at Amsterdam, 
in 1808, for 5,000 
Morins. fhe 
directors of the 
museum express 
their hope that 
the publication 
of the portrait 
may lead to its 
speedy recovery. 

As we go to 
press we learn 
from the “ Handelsblad” that the missing picture 
has been found in the possession of a rich 
Antwerp collector, who bought it about ten 
days after it was stolen, not knowing its origin, 
which he learned afterwards from the papers. 


A Stolen 
Frans Hals 


FRANS HALS 


THE STOLEN 


Tue biberon illustrated in this Number, for 
which such a _ remarkable price 

ate Gabbitas a5 paid at the end of May, 
tee aroused considerable discussion at 
the time of the sale as to which country it could be 
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attributed to. It was catalogued as Italian work 
of the middle of the 16th century, and though 
many coincided with this opinion, others believed 
it to be German work of the same period, whilst 
others thought that both Italian and German 
craftsmen had had a hand in its manufacture. 
It is of carved rock crystal mounted with 
enamelled gold, and measures 12? in. by 16} in. 
The body of the vessel, together with the cover, 
may be described as roughly resembling a monster, 
the head forming the spout, though the monster 
shape is lost in 
the fluted shell- 
like effect of the 
general outline ; 
applied below 
the neck are 
two wings. The 
stem is oviform, 
the base oblong 
and of quatrefoil 
outline, carved 
in low relief with 
cockle-shells. 
The gold mounts 
chiefly take the 
form of simple 
mouldings, but 
have applied 
strapwork and 
other ornaments 
enamelled in 
opaque and 
translucent 
Collowirs, aisle! 
further enriched 
with settings of 
precious stones. 
The handle of 
the, cover is 
also of enamelled 
gold, and formed as a finely modelled statuette 
of Neptune sitting astride a dolphin, which in 
turn rests on a wave-pattern vase ; this is 
outlined with a framing of strapwork, which 
has scroll designs reserved on the gold upon 
a black and white ground. The under side of 
this oval plaque, showing through the crystal 
cover, is also chased and enamelled. This same 
effect through the crystal body may also be seen 
where the stem is joined to the body of the 
vessel by a gold socket, studded by four scroll- 


shaped supports. 
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OLD COPPER 


MEASURES 


THE old copper measures illustrated are the 
original standard of the Burgh of Inverness in 
Mss 0777. 


ee The large one is stamped on the 
bottom ‘‘ INVERNESS,” and the 
three others have the following inscription 


engraved on them: “ This measure is the same 
as used at Edinr., 1777.” They were purchased 
many years ago in Inverness. 


THE catalogue of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
collection of etchings and engravings, just issued 
by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, describes 
what in many respects is the 
finest collection of engravings 
and _ etchings America. 
Presented to the American 
nation some time ago by 
Mr. Hubbard’s widow, it has had a suitable depart- 
ment in the library of Congress devoted to it, 
where it is ever accessible to the public for their 
study and enjoyment. 

The collection represents (on the part of the 
collector) many years of long searching, patient 
waiting, and a multitude of pleasant experiences. 
Most of the prints were purchased at large shops 
on the boulevards of Paris or in London, but Mr. 
Hubbard often sought his way through narrow 
winding streets of the old cities, up long dark stairs 
to dingy little rooms, where in portfolios were 


Catalogue of the 
Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard collection 
of Engravings 
Government 
Printing Office, 
Washington, U.S.A, 


in 
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hidden away treasures of untold value. Thus 
almost one by one were added the Rembrandts 
and Diirers in which his collection is so rich. 

The number of prints in the collection is 2,690. 
France being first with 688 examples, Germany 
next with 594, and England third with 588. The 
remainder are chiefly American, Dutch, Flemish, 
and Italian. 

Germany is seen in the works of Schongauer and 
Albrecht Diirer. There are specimens of the Italian 
artists, Marcantonio Raimondi’s engravings after 
Raphael, as well as the works of Carracci, Piranesi, 
and Morghen. No other collection in America 
contains so many Rembrandts, and it is believed 
that there is not a well-known Flemish engraver 
from the time of Rembrandt to that of Josef 
Israels who does not find a place. 

The French and English schools open with the 
seventeenth century, and the American section 
starts with Paul Revere, who drew the Harvard 
University in 1780, and contains specimens of 
every noted American engraver since that time. 

Rich though it may be in many branches of en- 
graving, the British 18th century school is by no 
means well represented. Valentine Green, by many 
considered to be our greatest mezzotinter, is only 
known by two examples, John Raphael Smith by 
eight, and William Ward by four. 

With the bequest was included the sum of 
£20,000, the interest on which is to be devoted to 
the acquisition of other prints, so it is hoped that 
this deficiency will in course of time be filled. 


Notes 


The catalogue has not been issued for general 
distribution, but copies may be secured at cost 
price from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Library of Congress, Washington, U.S.A., so far as: 


his supply permits. 


RELIQUARY FROM SENS CATHEDRAL 


Amonc the less known of the objects contained 
in the rich treasury of Sens Cathedral, made 
famous for its many relics of Thomas 
4 Becket and the great silver-gilt 
ciborium figured in the works of 
Viollet-le-Duc and De Caumont, is 
a very curious reliquary containing a bone of 
S. Etienne de Sens, to whom the Cathedral is 
dedicated. This is of copper gilt, the boxes being 
of silver. The little windows of the reliquary are 
filled in with rock crystal, and at the base are set 
three large crystals, the centre one being about an 
inch and a half in diameter. The whole stands 
113 in. high, and measures 73 in. across the boxes, 


A Reliquary 
from Sens 


Cathedral 


which are rather knocked about. The collection, 
which is rich in works of medieval art, although 
freely opened to any appreciating visitor, is but 
little known to the English traveller. 


Tuts music-stand, or lectern, which doubtless 
originally stood in the choir, is now to be found 
in a somewhat dirty and dilapi- 
dated condition in one of the side 
chapels of S. Remy, at Dieppe. It 
is a very elegant composition of two eagles with 
spread wings, forming a double desk carried on a 
carved pillar with a tripod pedestal, and belongs 
to the era of Louis XIV. This is an unusual period 
for church furniture, and but little of it has sur- 
vived, as that which the Revolution spared was 
displaced later on to make room for modern 
Gothic restorations. This lectern is now relegated 
to a disused chapel, which seems as if it might be 
a half-way house to a local museum. 


Music Stand 
at Dieppe 


MUSIC STAND AT DIEPPE 
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THE third volume of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Connoisseur’s 
Library” is a monograph devoted to the art of miniature 
by Mr. Dudley Heath, and, whilst 
covering a very complete and ex- 
tensive range of the subject, it fully 
maintains the high level of its 
predecessors in this series. The 
fact that the author is a painter, and therefore speaks 
with authority on the technical aspect of the art, gives an 
additional value to the definite opinions he expresses in 
respect to certain popular views, and fills an important 
gap in the literature of the subject long felt by serious 
students. As may naturally be expected, the plates form 
a very important part of this volume, and the selection of 
miniatures has evidently been made with the object 
of pointedly illustrating the text, instead of merely 
adorning it. To be critical, we must confess that as a 
process for reproducing such delicate gradations as are 
found in miniature painting, collotype seems the least 
satisfactory. The three-colour process, though by no 
means perfect, yet retains a great deal of charm, in that, 
with all its limitations, it still gives the spirit of the 
original when carefully printed. The colour plates help 
considerably in enabling the reader to form an adequate 
idea of the transformation in styles between the Tudor, 
Stuart, and Georgian periods. Certainly to turn from 
the quaint archaic Flemish portrait of Philip the Good, 
given as a frontispiece, to the graceful conceptions which 
Cosway has taught us to admire, suggests most eloquently 
the extraordinary changes that had come over the 
inspirations of the miniature painter since he had dis- 
associated himself from the illumination of books. The 
first two chapters carry us through the varying phases of 
the illuminated manuscripts; through the Byzantine, 
Celtic, and Carolingian periods, to the rise of the Gothic 
in the fourteenth century, when, with the return to 
nature-study came the power of giving character and 
individualism to the portrait. We can here trace the 
source of Holbein’s wonderful gift of portraiture, and the 
decorative motive with which he fills his space whether it 
be “in big” or “‘in little.” And, again, we can slowly 
follow the gradual change which came over the treatment 
of the portrait as the Renaissance made itself felt, 
and with the advent of Van Dyck helped to give us 
the genius of Samuel Cooper. Mr. Heath’s criticisms of 
Cosway will perhaps hardly be accepted by some con- 
noisseurs without a protest, but they are so eminently 
consistent with the standard of taste and skill upheld 
throughout the book that we cannot fail to be impressed 
by their justice. The description of this eighteenth 
century master “as a man who had chained himself to a 
fetish—a standard of beauty which denied him the power 
of freedom of vision,” we think happily expresses a truth, 
and certainly the warning that is given to the modern 


“ Winiatures ”’ 
By Dudley Heath 
(Methuen & Co.) 
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exponents of the art in not upholding the earlier traditions 
seems to us very much to the point. The chapter on 
Foreign Portrait Miniatures and Miniatures on Enamel 
complete a book which succeeds in giving a very real 
vitality to the history of the art not realised before. 

That Mr. Heath’s researches have not been exhaustive, 
at least as far as collectors and collections go, is proved 
by his statement that ‘In the Magniac Collection at 
Culworth may be seen an especially good selection of 
the older masters.” It is, of course, common knowledge 
that this famous collection came under the hammer in 
1892. 


A Lost Letter by Rembrandt 


To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Of the seven letters which Rembrandt wrote to 
Constantijin Huygens, the private secretary of Prince 
Frederik Hendrik of Orange, six are known to belong to 
public and private collections in Holland, England, and 
Germany. 

The fate of the seventh, however, is unknown; it 
formed part of the famous collection of Baron Verstolk, 
which was publicly sold in 1867. A few years later, in 
1871, the firm Martinus Nijhoff, at the Hague, sold it to 
Messrs. Ellis & Green, of New Bond Street, London, 
and since then its trace has been lost. 

The writer is preparing a new publication of all the 
existing documents concerning Rembrandt, and is very 
anxious to be informed where this letter may be, and 
also to have a transcription of it taken. The letter is 
dated February, 1636. 

In this letter Rembrandt informs Huygens that he is 
hard at work at the three pictures of 7he Entombment, 
The Resurrection, and The Ascension, which the Prince 
in person has ordered from him. 

The Ascension is nearly ready; of the others more 
than half of the work is done. Rembrandt asks whether 
the Prince wishes to receive all three at the same time 
or first the finished one. Rembrandt offers, at the same 
time, some of his last etchings to Huygens, and says 
that his address is next to the Lyoness Office in the New 
Doelenstraat, Amsterdam. 

If there should be among your readers anybody who 
can give me information about the fate of this letter, I 
hope to be informed by his kind report. 


Yours truly, 
DR. C. HOFSTEDE DE GROO: 
THE HAGUE (HOLLAND), 


fleeregracht 5. 
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Forthcoming Books 


ONE hundred years ago was born at Odense, in 
Funen, Hans Andersen, the son of a cobbler. 
- In all that hundred years—years 

which have, perhaps, a greater 

development in the use of the 

printing press than in any other line of mechanical 
progress—Hans Andersen’s stories have found 
scarce any worthy casket. 

There is, however, under consideration, the 
making of a unique volume, which seeks to 
recommend itself solely by the forethought and 
originality of its constructive scheme. 

The scheme is briefly this: to invite the co- 
operation of a group of those artists whose work 
would best render the subtle genius of Hans 
Andersen, and represent most perfectly the 
different qualities of his imagination in allegory, 
folk-lore, and pure fairy tale. The search for 
illustrators so peculiarly qualified will be made in 
the countries of the Continent as well as in England; 
should, however, one draughtsman be considered 
pre-eminently better fitted than any other to fulfil 
the task, he will be asked to undertake it alone. 

In size the volume will be Imperial Quarto. 
It will be printed with a chemically permanent 
black on the best paper procurable, and will be 
bound in a durable natural-coloured leather. 

The Press which is about to issue this volume 
is the Beaver Press, Laleham, near Staines. 

Whether the foregoing scheme can be carried 
out will depend entirely upon the number of those 
who will come forward and promise their sub- 


Hans Ander- 


_ sen’s Stories 


scriptions. 


A BOOK quite unique in character is announced 
by the Literary Collector Press, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. It is entitled Old Time 
Wall Papers, by Kate Sanborn, 
illustrated with about one hundred 
photographs of Colonial interiors, showing the 
gorgeous scenic papers with which our ancestors 
decorated their rooms. Miss Sanborn’s collection 
is the only record that remains of this phase of 
Colonial decorative art, and this book is the first 
publication on the subject. Materials will prob- 
ably never be found for another, as the old walls 
have in most cases fallen, or have been re-covered 
with more up-to-date papers. 

The same Press have also nearly ready Book- 
binding for Bibliophiles, by Fletcher Battershall, 
a book of practical information for the connoisseur. 


Old Time 
Wall Papers 
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Ir is proposed to publish a series of collations 
and descriptions of books printed in England, 
and books in English printed abroad 
before the year 1641. Parts con- 
taining fifty collations will be issued 
at intervals of three or four months. 
Indexes of authors, printers, and booksellers will 
be provided when necessary, together with full 
directions for binding. 

Each collation will be printed on a separate leaf, 
on one side only. The series—which will be 
limited to two hundred sets—will be supplied only 
to subscribers. Subscription forms can be obtained 
from Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Collation of 
Early English 
Books 


Messrs. WILtiAMs & NOoRGATE are about to 
publish Printing at Brescia in the 
Fifteenth Century—a List of the 
Issues, by Robert Alexander Peddie. 
The arrangement of the entries is 
chronological under the printers, 
and an index of the authors and their works is 
added. 


Printing at 
Brescia in the 
Fifteenth 
Century 


Tuts little book serves as an introduction to the 
‘Tllustrated Pocket Library,’ issued by Messrs. 
Methuen, and gives notes of 
the authors and artists of 
the famous books illustrated 
in colour which were produced in great numbers 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
describes the best known of them. Interesting 
biographical touches are given concerning 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Alken, Leech, Pierce 
Egan, Combe, Surtees, and the great publisher of 
such books, Rudolph Ackermann. 


Old Coloured Books 
by George Paston 


Tue next volume in Newnes’s ‘‘ Library of the 
Applied Arts” is one on old pewter, by Mr. 
Malcolm Bell. The collec- 
tion of pewter has been 
growing in favour for many 
years, and with it the need of an exhaustive work 
for the guidance of the collector, the price of which 
is within the reach of the average purse. A feature 
of the volume will be sixteen plates printed in 
silver and grey—a combination of colours which 
gives the modelling and the tone of the origina’ 
object with a curious realism. 


Old Pewter 
by Mr, Malcolm Bell 


The Connotsseur 


Mr. EpmunpD GOssE is writing an introductory 
essay and biographical notes for a new work to 
be published by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
It is a finely illustrated volume on 
the British Portrait Painters and 
Engravers of the Eighteenth Century. 


British 
Portrait 
Painters and 
Engravers of | 


the The first volume commences with 
Eighteenth i Godfrey Kneller and extends to 
Century 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a second 
volume will carry the story from Gainsborough 
on to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Str WykE Baytiss has an art work appearing 
with Messrs. Isbister during the Autumn. Its 
title is The Seven Angels of the 


es ok Renascence, meaning the greater 
Rerascence. lights of that period. Thus it 
enascence 


treats in turn of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, and the others. The book 
gives the cream-of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s long study 
of a favourite subject. It will be very adequately 
illustrated. 


Two new art books are announced by Messrs. 
Methuen for early publication: Hoppner, by 
Mrs Hi Pook. Skipton, an qtheir 
“Tittle Books on Art” Series, and 
a more pretentious volume by Mr. 
W. B. Boulton upon Siv Joshua Reynolds. The 
value of the latter will be enhanced by fifty 
illustrations. 

The same firm are also publishing during 
September Cities of Umbria, by Mr. Edward 
Hutton. 


Hoppner and 
Reynolds 


Collectanea Napoleomca is the title of an 
interesting volume to be issued in October by 
Mr. W. V. Daniell, Mortimer Street, 
W. It consists of a catalogue of 
autographs, historical documents, 
broadsides, caricatures, drawings, maps, music, 
portraits, military costumes and scenes, etc., etc., 
relating to Napoleon I. and his times, 1769-1821, 
formed by Mr. A. M. Broadley, of The Knapp, 
Bradpole, Dorsetshire. The volume will contain a 
systematic index of about 6,000 entries, and 
should prove indispensable to future illustrators of 
the life and times of the Great Napoleon. It will 
be illustrated with some reproductions from rare 
and unpublished originals. 


Collectanea 
Napoleonica 


Tue second volume in the new “Artists of the 
Present Day” series, just commenced by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, is to have for 
its subject the work of Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A. The same pub- 
lishers have in the press a mono- 
graph on the incomparable drawings of Ingres. 


Artists of the 
Present Day 
Series 


Mr. E. ALFRED JONES is at present engaged in 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Bemrose & 
Sons Ltd., a volume on Old English 
Gold Plate, with numerous illustra- 
tions of all the existing specimens 
in the possession of His Majesty the King, the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Norfolk, Portland, New- 
castle, Rutland, and other noblemen, and the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. He is also 
writing for the same publishers volumes on 
The Church Plate of the Diocese of Bangor and 
The Church Plate of the Isle of Man. 


Old English 
Gold Plate 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have in the 
press a new work by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, M.A., 
upon Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. 


Mrs, Fitz- The book has been written with the 

herbert and : 

George IV. approval and assistance of the 
descendants of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 


family and friends, and gives the text of the 
documents which Mrs. Fitzherbert reserved in 
1833 for the purpose of proving her marriage. 
The book will also contain a large number of 
other unpublished. papers and letters of great 
interest, and there will be numerous portraits 
and other illustrations. 


Books Received 
Prectous Stones, hy A. H. Church, F.R.S. 


South Kensington.) 2s. 3d. 
Wm. Hogarth, by G. B. Brown, M.A. 
Publishing Co.) 


(Board of Education, 


(The Walter Scott 
3s. 6d. net. 


Drawings of Sir E. J. Poynter. (Geo. Newnes, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes. (A. & C. Black.) 20s. net. 

Photography for the Press. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.) 1s. net. 


Catalogue of the Trapnell Collection of Bristol and Plymouth 
Porcelain, by Rev. A. W. Oxford, M.A., M.D. (Wm. 
George’s Sons, Bristol.) 

Catalogue (Lllustrated) of Historical Portraits exhibited in 
Examination Schools, Oxford. (Clarendon Press.) 7s.-6d. 
net. 
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THE interest of the July sales was chiefly confined to 
the sale held on the second Saturday in the month, when 
the small collection of 
the late Louisa Lady 
Ashburton and other 
properties were dis- 
persed, But there were 
a few good modern 
pictures sold on July 
Ist, when the collections 
of the late Sir John 
Barran, of 24, Queen’s 
Gate, of the late Mr. 
William Lomax, of Hawthorndene, Beckenham, and other 
properties came up for sale. The Barran collection 
included several choice drawings, notably two by D. Cox, 
Powis Castle, 22% in. by 33 in., from Sir John Fowler’s 
collection, which, at 510 gns. was, appropriately enough, 
purchased by the Earl of Powis, and 4 View of the 
lower end of Lyndinas, North Wales, 18% in. by 26 in., 
105 gns.; Sir John Gilbert, Sir Andrew Aguecheek writes 
a challenge (Twelfth Night, act iii., scene iv.), 19 in. by 
26 in., 1859, 110 gns.; S. Prout, Albert Diirer's Well 
at Nuremberg, 26 in. by 19 in., from Mrs. Gibbons’s 
collection, 1883, 200 gns.; F. W. Topham, A¢ the Well, 
22% in. by 32 in., 1867, 150 gns.; and J. W. Whittaker 
and F, W. Topham, Returning from Market, 25 in. by 
38 in., 1871, 160 gns. There were only two pictures of 
note in this collection, and both were by J. Linnell, sen., 
The Return of Ulysses, 49 in. by 73 in, painted in 
1848, exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1849, and at 
Burlington House in 1883, 250 gns.—at the John Graham 
sale in 1887 this realised 1,400 gns.; and Drzving the 
Flock, 37 in. by 51 in., 1857, 1,029 gns. The Lomax 
pictures included two by Heywood Hardy, Zhe Toast, 
27 in, by 43 in., 1886, and Love's Barrier, 29 in. by 
42 in., 1889, each of which realised 190, gns.; and W. 
‘Shayer, sen., Wayside Gossip, 29 in. by 224 in., 105 gns. 
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The miscellaneous properties included Erskine Nicol, 
An Irish Merrymaking, 16 in. by 24 in., 1855, 160 gns. ; 
Keeley Halswelle, Pangbourne, 36 in. by 54 in., 1880, 
130 gns.; B. W. Leader, A River Scene, with a man 
towing a punt, 234 in. by 26 in., 1873, 150 gns.; and A 
View on the River Liugwy, below Capel Curig, North 
Wales, 24 in. by 36 in., 1879, 160 gns. ; H. Fantin-Latour, 
flowers in a glass bottle, 17% in. by 13% in., 150 gns. ; 
and T.S. Cooper, cattle and sheep near a shed, on panel, 
14 in, by 18 in., 1841, 160 gns. 

The one really important sale of the month comprised 
17 pictures, the property of the late Louisa, Lady Ash- 
burton, Kent House, Knightsbridge (this small collection 
alone realised £30,397 10s.), and various other properties, 
including the collection of the Jate Sir George Elliot, of 
Rackheath Park, near Norwich, the total of the day (140 
lots) amounting to £47,105 os. 6d. The two fine whole- 
length portraits of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria, 
byVan Dyck, completely dominated the sale; they are both 
described in Smith’s ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné,” No. 442 and 
No. 465, respectively, when they were in the collection 
of the Right Hon. Alexander Baring, first Baron Ash- 
burton, they were exhibited at the Old Masters, in 1884, 
and again at the Van Dyck exhibition in 1904. The por- 
trait of the king differs somewhat from all the many known 
portraits of him by Van Dyck, he is draped in a black 
figured-silk vest with riband sleeves, the waist is decorated 
with silver tags and white satin braiding, black silk hose 
and stockings ; a broad lace frill covers the shoulders, a 
mantle embroidered with a star covers part of the left 
arm, and the hand is extended downwards, a crown is 
placed on a covered table by the side ; canvas, 84 in. by 
49 in. The portrait of the queen resembles one or two 
others of her by the same hand, she is represented in 
three-quarter view, her dress is composed of a white satin 
robe, adorned at the bosom with four rows of pearls, and 
a rich chain of jewels surrounding the shoulders and 
attached in a cluster to the side of the bodice; the left 
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hand is slightly raising the skirt of the robe, and the right 
is extended to a table, covered with a blue cloth, on 
which are a bottle of flowers and a crown; canvas, 
83 in. by 49 in. The two portraits were sold in one 
lot, and fell to a bid of 17,000 gns. The collection 
also included Sandro Botticell’s The Virgin and Child 
with Angels, small full-length figure of the Virgin, in a 
landscape, kneeling in adoration over the Infant Saviour, 
who lies in a cloth, supported by two of the five child 
angels, on panel 49} in. circle, 6,000 gns. ; two by Carlo 
Crivelli, small whole-length figures of Sazzt George and 
Saint Dominic, each on panel, 38 in. by about 12 in.; 
1,500 gns.; Giorgione, a young man with his hand ona 
skull, half-figure in black dress, dark bushy hair, 29 in. 
by 244 in., 1,600 gns.; L. Backuysen, Zhe Landing 
of William of Orange, a view on the Texel, with a variety 
of vessels, disposed in a picturesque manner over the 
scene, 43 in. by 62 in., dated 1694, 530 gns.; Flemish 
School, A Lady Reading, small half figure, seated to the 
right at a desk, holding an open book, in red dress 
edged with black, white head-dress, on panel 15 in. by 
11% in. 270 gns.; Lord Leighton, Wother and Child, 19 in. 
by 33 in., 250 gns.; Sir J. Reynolds, portrait of Charles 
James Fox, as a young man, half-figure, three-quarter 
profile to the right, in plum-coloured coat and waistcoat, 
painted in an oval in 1764, 294in. by 24$ in., 520 gns.; 
and two by G.F. Watts, Zzme, Death and Judgement, 
36 in. by 272 in., 200 gns. ; and Avzadne, 27} in. by 36 in., 
500 gns. 

The remaining portion of the day’s sale included the 
following :—G. Morland, A Scene in Westmorland, a 
peasant family with a white horse and dog, proceeding 
towards a lake, on which is a barge with two men, 
40 in. by 56 in., signed and dated 1792, 480 gns.—this 
was the property of the late Mr. Edward Ashworth, and 
was acquired at the Heugh sale in 1878 for 300 ens. ; 
and two other pictures by the same artist: A Farmyard, 
with pigs in front of a shed, at the open door of which 
stands a cow, two men conversing over the fence to the 
right, signed, 30 in. by 25 in., 260 gns.-—this is from the 
G. H. Morland (1863, 80 gns.) and James Morris (1883, 
120 gns.) collections; and Wreckers at Work, after a 
gale, 40 in. by 55 in., signed and dated December rsth, 
1791, 740 gns.; P. A. Baudouin, Zhe Surprise, 27% in. by 
23 in., the engraved subject, 520 gns.; F. Hals, A Zoper 
holding a Glass, on panel, 11 in. by 9$ in., 260 gns.: 
G, Romney, portrait of Zhomas Wildman, of Turnham 
Green Hall, in plum-coloured coat with powdered wig, 
30 in. by 25 in., 610 gns.; and several others by or 
attributed to the same artist, e.g., portrait of a gentleman, 
in brown coat with white vest and stock, holding a book 
in his left hand, 294 in. by 24 in., 660 gns.; and portrait 
of Szr Brooke Boothby, in red coat with yellow vest and 
white stock, 30 in. by 25 in., 115 gns.; J. Highmore, 
portrait of a youth in yellow dress with blue cloak, 
holding a book, 29 in. by 24 in., signed and dated 1748, 
310 gns. ; several by Sir H. Raeburn, including a portrait 
of Mrs. Frances Fullerton, in white dress, seated, in a 
landscape, 35 in. by 27 in., 1,700 gns.; portrait of an 
officer in uniform, with his arms folded, 354 in. by 27 in., 
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115 gns.; and Admiral Johnston, in blue uniform with 
white facings, 35 in. by 27 in., 90 gns.; F. Boucher, 
A Shepherd and Shepherdess, with sheep and goats, in a 
landscape, 29 in. by 35 in., 750 gns.; C. Janssens, 
portrait of a lady, said to be the wife of Grotius, in black 
dress with white ruff and lace cap,.on panel, 274 in. by 
234 in., 100 gns.; Sir J. Reynolds, portrait of E/ézabeth, 
Countess of Winterton, tn white dress, seated at a window 
playing a guitar, 49 in. by 39} in., 260 gns.; J. Northcote, 
The Wanton and The Modest Girl, 284 in. by 35% in., 
two of a series.of “ Pictures with a Moral,” exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, 1796, and engraved by Gaugain and 
Hellyer, 460 gns.; Greuze, The Dauphin, in dark coat 
with blue ribbon, oval, 214 in. by 18 in., 140 gns.; 
Sir J. Reynolds, portrait of James Bourdieu, banker, of 
the City of London, in blue dress with brass buttons and 
lace frills, 50 in. by 40 in., 200 gns. ; S. Memmi, portraits 
of Laura and her husband, De Sade,a pair, 15% in. by 
10? in., 100 gns.—these portraits were on the binding of 
a missal belonging to Piero de Medici; Sir T. Lawrence, 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, wife of Samuel 
Whitbread, and daughter of Earl Grey, in black dress 
with white muslin trimming on the bodice and sleeves, 
powdered hair bound with a white kerchief, seated, resting 
her head upon her right hand, 30 in. by 25 in., 2,000 gns. ; 
T. Gainsborough, portrait of Captain Thomas Cornewall, 
in naval uniform, holding his hat under his arm, 50 in. by 
40 in., 400 gns.; N. Maes, portrait of a child in rich 
dress, standing by a fountain with a dog and a bird, 
46 in. by 36 in., 245 gns. The drawings in the sale 
included the following: J. Downman, portrait of a young 
lady, in white cloak trimmed with fur, wearing a white 
hat with ribands, oval, 144 in. by Io in., 1788, 160 gns. ; 
F. Dumont, portrait of Queen Marie Antoinette, in rich 
white satin dress, trimmed with gold braid and tassels, 
standing by a table on which are her crown and a 
vase of flowers, a miniature, 12 in. by 9 in., inscribed 
“Palais de St. Cloud, 1786, Dumont F.,” 240 gns. ; and 
D. Gardner, The Ballad Seller, 334 in. by 23 in., a pastel 
drawing (catalogued as by “ Hoppner”), 1,050 gns. 

The interest of the sale on July 15th was almost 
exclusively centred in four pictures, “the property of a 
lady,” by H. Fantin-Latour, and these were: a basket of 
roses and poppies in a glass bowl, 23 in. by 28 in., 1890, 
310 gns.; Pieds d Alouette et Roses Trémiéres, 29 in. by 
23 in., 1890, 380 gns.; hollyhocks in a glass vase, 28} in. 
by 23 in., 1892, 330 gns.; and roses, asters, and dahlias 
in a bowl, 17 in. by 22 in., 1892, 210 gns._ The sale in- 
cluded_in another property a fifth picture by the same 
artist, roses in a glass, 15% in. by 13 in., 140 gns.; and 
also the following: S. E. Waller, Outlaws, 38 in. by 
55 in., 1887, 120 gns.; B. W. Leader, Dartmoor, 17% in. 
by 36 in., 1882, 100 gns.; Briton Riviere, Tus Conscience 
does make Cowards of us all, 12 in. by 17 in., 95 gns., and 
T. S. Cooper, cattle and sheep by a river, on panel, 
17% in. by 233 in., 1862, 180 gns. Only one picture of 
importance occurred in the final sale at Christie’s of 
the season (July 21st), Raffaelle school, portrait of 
a gentleman, in black gown and cap, 24 in. by 20 in., 
880 gns. 
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MEssRS. SOTHEBY’S sale, terminating on the rst of 
July, was of a miscellaneous character, although, as is 
often the case now, it 
contained a large 
number of really good 
books. On the first 
day, what was de- 
scribed as a remark- 
ably fine collection of 
the writings of Charles 
Dickens, and of books 
relating to him, con- 
sisting entirely of first 
editions, uniformly bound in green morocco extra, realised 
an aggregate amount of about £230, having been first 
offered in one lot. From one point of view these volumes 
certainly were in fine condition. They were clean and 
perfect, and the bindings by Riviere & Son were of 
excellent quality. The 107 lots must have cost almost, 
if not quite, £230 to bind. Nevertheless, the money 
spent was practically wasted, and this reminds us of the 
old rule, so often referred to. It is to the effect that no 
books, except those of practical utility, should ever be 
rebound so long as they have covers capable of holding 
together. Anyone who remembers the library of the 
late Mr. Frederick Burgess, sold by auction some ten 
years ago, for a fourth or fifth of what it cost, will 
recognise the truth of these remarks. Mr. Burgess’s 
books, mainly of the Ainsworth - Dickens - Thackeray 
school, had all been rebound in fine style, and were 
not improved by the process. The prices realised were 
trifling compared with what they would have been, had 
the books been left alone. 

The same remarks may fairly be made with regard to 
a complete set of the novels of Charles Lever, comprising 
52 volumes, uniformly bound in morocco extra. This 
set realised £100, while 82 volumes of Marryat’s novels 
in calf extra, brought £62. The first day’s sale comprised 
little else of importance, but on the following days a long 
array of interesting works is noticeable. Lord Lilford’s 
Birds of the British Islands, in the original parts, 1885-97, 
made £42; Audubon’s Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840-44, 
£36 tos. (half morocco), and Gould’s Trochilide, 6 vols., 
1861-87, £60 (morocco extra). It is some time since we 
have seen a really good copy of Scott’s Waverley, 3 vols., 
1814, in the original boards, but such a one now brought 
£150, while a similar copy of Guy Mannering, 3 vols., 
1815, realised £26. A sound and clean copy of that scarce 
and much sought after work by Valturius, entitled De ve 
Militari, printed at Verona in 1472, folio, was sold for 
£52, while Byron’s Poems on Various Occasions, 1807, 
made £71 (original green boards, uncut, with pink label). 
This collection of poems is in effect a reprint of the 
suppressed “‘ Fugitive Pieces,” privately printed the year 
before, with certain alterations and additions. The 
first public issue in which all Byron’s suppressed poems 
appeared must be assigned to the year 1831, though the 
book is without date. 

Among the other books sold on this occasion we notice 
Cicero’s Cato Major, printed by Benjamin Franklin, at 
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Philadelphia, 1744, small 4to, £54 (original half binding) ; 
the original edition of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, 
1859, 440 (wrappers); Caxton’s Vitas Patyum, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495, folio, £51 (title in 
facsimile and some leaves repaired) ; an extra illustrated 
copy of Edmondson’s Baronagium Genealogicum, 6 vols. 
in 5, folio, 1764-84, £48 (morocco extra); and Grassi’s 
True Arte of Defence, 1594, 8vo, a guide to the handling 
of all sorts of defensive weapons £24 (unbound). As 
interesting a book as any in this collection was Ben 
Jonson’s own Latin Bible, printed at Antwerp in 1599. 
He had written upon it his name, ‘‘ Beniamin Jonsonius,” 
and the inscription “‘ Benedica Dominum in omni tempore, 
semper laus eius in ore meo,” a pious resolve inspired 
by the 33rd Psalm. This relic of rare Ben Jonson 
realised £54, being £4 more than was obtained for an 
exceptionally fine copy of Shelley’s Queen Mad, 1813, 
with numerous alterations, additions and erasures in the 
handwriting of the Poet. Wilbye’s First Set of English 
Madrigals, 1598, 4to, sold for £25 (morocco extra). This 
once belonged to Mr. W. H. Crawford, of ‘ Lakelands,” 
County Cork, and realised £18 10s. at his sale in March, 
1891. 

The musical library of the late Mr, T. W. Taphouse, 
at one time Mayor of Oxford, abounded in books which 
are but rarely seen. The vast majority, however, sold 
for comparatively small sums, William Bathe’s Briefe 
Introduction to the Skill of Song, a very scarce 8vo 
printed by Thomas Este without date (but about 1585) 
realised £11 (calf gilt); the better known Musical 
Entertainer, by George Bickham, two vols., 1740, folio, 
£9 (old calf); Douland’s Andreas Ornithoparcus his 
Micrologus, or Arte of Singing, 1609, folio, £24 Ios. 
(vellum); and Purcell’s first publication, the Sozmata’s 
(sic) of wi. parts, 1683, 4to, £19 10s. (half vellum). 
Morley’s Cazzonets, 1606, 4to, is another scarce book. A 
copy having several leaves mended sold at this sale for 
£21 10s. (morocco). Mention must also be made of 
three books by Gafurius, namely, the De Hlarmonia, 
1518, small folio, £11 (new vellum); Practica Musica, 
1496, small folio, £14 (zdéd.) ; and the 7: heorica Musice, 
1492, small folio, £17 10s. (20¢d.). This musical library, 
comprising 876 lots in the catalogue, realised £1,062 3s., 
which is less than might have been expected. Many of 
the books were, however, in indifferent condition, and the 
smallness of the sums realised is, in a measure, accounted 
for. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale of July 3rd may 
be passed as unimportant, and there is little in that of 
the 5th to detain us. One book must be mentioned, 
however, and that is Zhe true chronicle History of King 
Leir, 1605, 4to, which realised the large sum of £480 
(morocco). This play must not be comfounded with 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy, which was not printed till 1608. 
It was acted at the Rose Theatre as early as 1593, though 
who wrote it is a riddle. Shakespeare seems to have 
known and used it for his own play, and it is this fact 
which invests the pamphlet, for such it is, with a degree 
of importance it could never have otherwise aspired to. 
It is described shortly in the catalogue as the oldest 
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known edition and the precursor of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy on the same subject. “ Precursor,” used in this 
connection, is a fine and scholarly word of very great 
diplomatic interest. Shakespeare seems to have borrowed 
something which in handling he adorned; to suggest 
that he stole it in the vulgar way that Shelley stole his 
oft admired expression, “ Death, and his twin brother 
sleep,” would be to raise a storm which no magician 
could allay. To call the play a precursor is distinctly 
better and void of offence. 

On July 5th Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold 
a very fine copy of Caxton’s Book of Caton for £1,350 
(three blank leaves missing). This book was, according 
to the colophon, “fynysshed” in the year 1483, and with 
the exception of a few slight and unimportant water 
stains and a few wormholes, was a marvellously clean 
and perfect copy, many pages being as fresh as the day 
the book was issued from the press. It was in an old 
binding of about 1540, and belonged to the late Mr. Henry 
Willett, of Arnold House, Brighton. No perfect copy of 
this book has been offered for sale by auction for many 
years, though very imperfect ones realised £295 in 1897 
(Earl of Ashburnham) and £360 in 1899 (a miscellaneous 
sale held at Sotheby’s in February). It is worthy of note 
that the largest sum ever realised at auction in this 
country for a Caxton was £2,225 obtained in March, 
1902, for Zhe Ryal Look belonging to the Bedford 
Literary and Scientific Institute. 

At this same sale a copy of the first edition of Zyndale’s 
Pentateuch printed at Marlborow, “in the lande of 
Hesse” by Hans Luft, 1530, 16mo., brought £550, not- 
withstanding the fact that the top margins towards the 
end were damaged by damp. The Earl of Crawford’s 
copy which sold for £255 in 1887, was not only “ made 
up” but wanted the title and prologue to Genesis. Each 
of the five books was translated by Tyndale, printed in 
different types and published separately. When bound 
together they constitute the “ Pentateuch,” though no 
title page was ever attached to them collectively. This is 
a very rare book, the only copy besides this one known to 
exist, perfect, as first issued, being in the Grenville Library 
at the British Museum. That, however, measures but 5# in. 
in height, whereas this one rose to the dignity of 6 in. 

A further portion of the library of Mr. Edward J. 
Stanley, M.P., came to the hammer on July 6th and 7th, 
the 480 lots in the catalogue realising nearly £2,150. 
This was by no means so important a selection as that 
disposed of during eight days in June, 1901, when 2,434 
lots brought £6,358, but some notable books were 
nevertheless included. The five volumes of the French 
version of the Decameron, 1757, finely bound by Padeloup, 
in old purple morocco, edges gilt, brought £85, and 
Devizez’s Mémoires pour servir a 1 Histoire de Louts 
le Grand, 10 vols., 1697-1703, formerly belonging to 
Madame de Maintenon £52 (old French morocco). Then 
comes the well-known Watconal Sports of Great Britain, 
1821, folio, with its fifty coloured plates, after Alken. 
This realised £54 (morocco extra). It must not be for- 
gotten that there are several editions of this work; two 
in folio, published in 1821 and 1823, respectively, and 
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another of 1825, royal 8vo size, with plates as before, but 
all greatly reduced in size. Two years ago a modern 
version in folio appeared at £5 5s. The really important 
editions are those of 1821 and 1823. 

The second day’s sale, as well as the first, contained 
some bindings of Marie Antoinette, Madame de 
Pompadour, and other notable personages of French 
monarchical times. A fine specimen of a Marguerite de 
Valois binding, in dark olive morocco, richly tooled with 
an outer border of ssprays of foliage and palm leaves, 
and covered with marguerites and fleurs-de-lys, brought 
£87, while Racine’s (Euvres, 3 vols., 1767, in old French 
red morocco, with the arms of Marie Antoinette on the 
sides, realised £91. Bindings of this hapless queen 
are rare, for the patriots who marshalled her evil days 
were themselves in fear of Sanson and his axe, As 
Vergniaud had it, “‘ The Revolution, like Saturn, devours 
its own children,” bookmen with the rest, and to 
preserve an emblem of royalty, even a book with its 
binding, was a dangerous act. There is very little 
satisfaction in chronicling a sale of bindings, for they 
cannot be described in a few words, and frequently not 
without illustrations, and so we pass these by with the 
remark that the prices realised were high throughout. 
There can be no doubt that scarce bindings, in good 
condition, are fast drifting beyond the reach of collectors 
who have only moderate means. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of July 1oth and three following 
days comprised a mass of books from the libraries of Sir 
William Evans, the late Mr. C. A. Startin and other 
gentlemen. These books though useful were unim- 
portant, large numbers of them being made. up into 
“parcels”; in fact it may fairly be said that only one was 
of paramount interest, and inasmuch as it realised as 
much as all the other books put together, a detailed 
reference to it is necessary. That a copy of the fourth 
quarto of Zhe Tragedie of King Richard the Third, 1605, 
should realise so much as £1,750, is a matter for some 
surprise even in these days of American millionaires, 
one of whom obtained this morsel, and the prevailing 
cheapness of money in the opinion of those who have too 
much of it. This copy, moreover, was not a good one. 
The headlines of several leaves were cut right away, half 
the top right-hand corners were scorched, and a number 
of leaves badly stained. We regard the expenditure 
of £1,750 for such an example as this in the light of 
an absurdity and altogether against precedent. Last 
season, it will be remembered, the first edition of the 
second part of Henrie the Fourth, 1600, small 4to, sold 
for £1,035. That, though defective also, was the better 
copy of the two. It is true that the only known example 
of the first edition of Z7%tus Andronicus changed hands 
not so long ago for £2,000, and that it would, in all proba- 
bility, have realised more had it been sold by auction, but 
the circumstances were highly exceptional. The pamphlet 
had been sought for years with so little result that many 
Bibhographers declined to believe in its existence. 

The sale of July 19th and two following days was also 
unimportant in itself, and this time there was nothing to 
relieve the monotony, if we except another copy of the 
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original edition of Waverley, 3 vols., 1814, original boards, 
with a portion of the paper labels attached. This brought 
£131. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sale of July 26th and 
following day contained a Bible of 1657, bound in con- 
temporary covers of ivory satin, richly embroidered in 
various colours. This was a characteristic and well- 
preserved 17th century binding of its class, but only 
realised £15. A fine set of Ackermann’s stories of 
the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and of 
the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, Westminster and the 
Charterhouse, together 5 vols., uniformly bound in russia 
extra, made £69, and a copy of Zhe Last Essays of Elia, 
1835, £10 2s. 6d. (boards, uncut). 

The final sale of the season was held at Sotheby’s on 
July 28th and 29th. It proved unusually important, 
regard being had to the time of the year. La Cvvile 
Conversatione, of Stephen Guazzo, printed at Venice in 
1628, realised (with a number of other editions of the 
same work in Latin, French, and Italian) £50; Elliot’s 
Monograph of the Tetraonida, 1865, sold for £53; Bode 
and de Groot’s Complete Work of Rembrandt, vols. i. 
to vii, 1897-1902, for £23, and Nash’s Mansions of 
England, 1839, folio, for £35. The great features of this 
sale were, however, the five Shakespearean quartos 
belonging to Mr. George Carrington, of Great Missen- 
den. These books, with the Richard I//., which sold 
by auction for £1,750, as previously stated, were collected 
by Mr. Carrington’s great uncle more than a hundred 
years ago: the so-called discovery of so many quartos 
in the small Buckinghamshire village is not, therefore, 
so very wonderful after all. The prices realised for the 
five quartos were as follows :—7ke Merchant of Venice, 
1652, £200 (grey boards, uncut); Azug Richard the 
Second, 1605, £250 (grey boards, imperfect) ; Henry the 
Fourth, 1608, £1,000 (grey boards, slightly defective) ; 
The Second Part of Henry the Fourth, 1605, £500 (title 
in MS., grey boards), and Azmg Lear, 1608, £900 (half 
morocco, inlaid throughout). The season may fairly be 
said to have closed well. According to precedent the 
new period of activity will commence about the second 
week in October, and be continued, with an occasional 
break of a few days, to the end of July next year. 


THE sales held during July were for the most part of a 
clearing up character, the objects sold being of ordinary 
interest and prices in 

: the majority of cases 

OBJETS DART being unimportant. 

p The most notable 

ore ) $822 sale held was that of 

4 the 7th, when some 
Ye fine miniatures, the 
property of the late 
Mr. John Quicke, J.P., 
old English furniture, 
the property of the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, and old English 
porcelain and Oriental from various sources were 
dispersed. The chief interest centred in the miniatures, 
‘ which were representative of the work of such masters 


PAS 


as Samuel Cooper, Nathaniel Plimer, and Isaac Oliver. 
A fine example by the last named of a lady, probably 
Sophia of Mecklenburg, realised £714, the highest price 
during the sale. The lady is represented three-quarter 
face, with flaxen hair dressed high and set with jewels, 
and she wears a décolleté dress, embroidered with many 
jewels, which take the form of the initials SC 4 and a 
crown. Other important items were a miniature of 
Sir Thomas More, school of Holbein, which made £504, 
one of James the First, by Isaac Oliver, £199 1I0s., 
Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Cooper, £320 5s., Szr 
William Clarke, also by Cooper, £199 1os., and Lady 
Clarke, by the same, £168. 

The miniatures were followed by some objects of art 
from an unknown source, of which the most important 
was a Louis XVI. oblong gold snuff-box, bearing an 
enamel portrait of George IV., wearing a fur-trimmed 
cloak and Orders, for which £362 5s. was paid. 

Of the porcelain sold the highest priced items were a 
pair of old Chinese powdered-blue bottles of triple gourd 
shape enamelled with flowers, £420, an old Sévres 
dessert service, of 78 pieces, painted by Aloncle, Dusalle, 
Michel, and others, £315, and a pair of old Chinese 
famille verte vases with beaker necks, £194 5s. Some 
of the English porcelain sold went for good prices: a 
pair ot oviform Chelsea vases and covers, painted with 
Teniers subjects, making £157 Ios.; a pair of Chelsea 
statuettes of Apollo and Uranie, going for £162 I5s. ; 
and a pair of candelabra, from the same factory, modelled 
with figures of Cupid and Psyche, realising £94 10s. 

Surprisingly little good furniture has appeared in the 
sale room this season, and few of the pieces included in 
this sale call for remark. A Hepplewhite book-case, 
with fluted Corinthian columns in high relief, was secured 
for £136 10s.; the same sum purchased an old English 
cabinet of red and gold lacquer in the Chinese taste, and 
a Chippendale cabinet, boldly carved with architectural 
and wave ornament, also went for the same figure. 

A similar sale to the foregoing was held on the 14th, 
consisting of decorative objects, the property of the late 
Sir John Barran, Bart., and some gold snuff-boxes, sold 
by order of the executors of the late Lady Bloomfield. 
One of the first lots to be sold was a large Chelsea 
beaker with dark blue ground painted with flowers, 
which realised £210, which was followed by a pair of 
Chinese famille verte vases and covers formed as 
bamboos, for which £215 was given. Several fine 
pieces of furniture of the Louis XVI. period sold well, 
a pair of side tables, mounted with bronze plaques 
chased with Amorini, emblematic of the Arts and 
Sciences, reaching £346 Ios.; a marqueterie commode, 
stamped G. Kemp ME, making £252; and an upright 
secretaire, the panels decorated with Chinese lacquer, 
stamped Gilbert, £162 15s; «Of the porcelain and 
objects of art the most notable were : Louis XVI. oblong 
gold snuff-box painted with Teniers subjects, £520, 
Limoges enamel circular dish, painted with a feast of the 
gods in grisaille, 17 inches diameter, 4250, and a pair 
of old Chinese celadon spill-vases, formed as bamboo, 
mounted on Louis XV. scroll plinths of ormolu, £325 10s. 
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On the 17th and 18th Christie’s held their last silver 
sale for the season. The prices obtained were 
exceptionally good, several items making over £5 per 
oz., and one lot going for 424 an ounce. This was a 
James I. plain wine-taster, formed as a circular shallow 
bowl, with one shell handle, London hall-mark, 1613, 
maker’s mark WR in shaped shield, and 2 oz. 14 dwt. in 
weight. Other items were a Charles II. small porringer, 
embossed with acanthus foliage and palm leaves, and 
with moulded scroll handles, 1681, maker’s mark WG, 
with six pellets in a circle, 5 oz. 2 dwt., £8 per 0z.; a 
George I. plain tea-pot, with dome cover and moulded 
spout, 1714, 10 oz. 11 dwt., £8 per oz., and six William 
and Mary rat-tailed spoons, with long handles terminat- 
ing in two-pronged forks, 1691, maker’s mark WM, 
£102. At this sale there were also sold several relics 
of Lord Nelson, the property of Colonel Horatio Mends, 
of Palace House, Bishop’s Waltham, a descendant of 
Lady Nelson. The prices obtained were, however, quite 
insignificant when the sentimental interest of the lots is 
taken into consideration. The epaulette worn by Lord 
Nelson when he lost his arm at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
July 25, 1797, only realised 27 gns., a gold ring, set with 
three intagli, presented to Nelson by Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, on board H.M.S. “ Vanguard,” September, 1798, 
after the victory of the Nile, went for 415, and twelve 
silver forks, eleven spoons, and a pair of soup ladles, ot 
a combined weight of 42 oz. 5 dwt., engraved with Lord 
Nelson’s crests, were knocked down for £22. 


THOUGH the sales of engravings held during July 
were not of the first importance, several ot the more 
valuable ot the mezzo- 
tints ot the 18th 
century appeared 
under the hammer. 
At Christie’s on the 
I1th a fine first state 
of Dickinson’s print of 
Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, after Rey- 
nolds, went for 
4325 tos., and at the 
same rooms, on the 4th, Lady Elizabeth Compton, after 
Reynolds, by V. Green, first state, made £99 I5s., and 
a similar state of Master Lambton, when Lawrence 
published the plate, by Samuel Cousins, at one time in 
the Bale collection, realised £157 10s. There were also 
sold at this sale Zhe Lock, and The Cornfield, after 
Constable, by D. Lucas, first published states, for which 
£231 was given. 

High prices were obtained at the King Street rooms 
for some etchings by J. M. Whistler, Mocturne Palaces 
making £96 12s., The Riva, £34 13s., and Putney 
Bridge, £29 8s. 

At Messrs. Knight, Frank, & Rutley’s rooms, Whistler’s 
etching, 7he Kitchen, went for £32. 


Of the coins and medals sold during the month the 
most notable were a medal for Meeanee, 1843, with edge 


impressed, which made £23 10s. at Messrs. Glendining 
& Co.’s rooms on the 4th, and a group of seven decorations, 
which were sold at 
Christie’s on the 17th 
for £152 58. The 
group consisted of 
Victoria Cross, Punjab 
medal, twoclasps, 
Mutiny medal, three 
clasps, silver medal of 
the Victorian Order, 
bronze Jubilee medal, 
1887, bronze Corona- 
tion medal, 1902, and medal for long service and good 
conduct, all granted to Trumpet-Major Robert Kells, of 
the 9th Lancers. 


Two important sales of autograph letters and historical 
documents were held by Messrs. Sotheby during July, 
one on the 7th, which consisted of 
items principally written by or relating 
to Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
and the other on the 24th and two 
following days, which included the collection of the late 
Mr. S. Davey and others. 

The first sale, which consisted of over two hundred 
lots, was chiefly the property of Mrs. L. F. Holding, of 
Southsea, the total amount realised being £1,034, or 
little more than was paid for a single Nelson letter a few 
seasons ago. In all there were about 64 letters and 
documents in the autograph of Nelson, for which an 
aggregate of £460 was obtained, and 12 letters from 
Lady Hamilton made about £100. The chief Nelson letter 
was a sSix-page missive written on board the “ Victory,” 
November 7th, 1803, to Sir A. J. Ball, which was notable 
for its reference to Bonaparte and the invasion of 
England, for which £50 was given, and a five-page letter 
from Lady Hamilton to Sir William Scott (afterwards 
Lord Stowell), written about three months before her 
death, went for £27. An extremely interesting item was 
the Official Despatch announcing the battle of Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson, from Admiral Collingwood to 
the “Right Hon. Lord Robert Fitzgerald, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Ambassador,” etc., consisting of two 
folio pages, which was knocked down for £95. 

The other sale, which contained nearly 1,100 lots, was 
of a far more varied character, consisting as it did of 
royal, military, naval, literary, and state documents and 
letters from the time of Richard, Duke of York (father of 
Edward-IV.), to the present time. 

The chief item sold appeared on the last day, being an 
autograph letter written by George Washington to the 
Rev. Mr. Boucher regarding the Virginia Association, 
which realised £70, 

Other items of note were a holograph letter of Charles I, 
to the Marquis of Ormond, £51 ; three letters from Robert 
Burns to Archibald Lowrie, £51; one in the autograph of 
Marie Antoinette, £24; and an extremely fine specimen 
in the autograph of Charles II. to the Spanish Ambassador, 
written before the death of Cromwell, £25. 


Autographs and 
Historical 
Documents 
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Announcement 


READERS of THE CONNOISSEUR are entitled 
to the privilege of a free answer in these columns on 
any subject of interest to the collector of antique curios 
and works of art; and an enquiry coupon for this 
purpose will be found placed in the advertisement 
pages of every issue. Objects of this nature may also 
be sent to us for authentication and appraisement, in 
which case, however, a small fee is charged, and the 
information given privately by letter. Valuable objects 
will be insured by us against ali risks whilst on our 
premises, and it is therefore desirable to make all 
arrangements with us before forwarding. (See back 
of coupon for full particulars.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Armour 


Sword by Andrea Ferara.—5,536 (Birmingham).—As 
far as we can tell from your particulars, you seem to have 
acquired an old Scotch sword of the 18th century. The value 
depends upon the kind of blade and hilt. There are many 
different patterns of blade bearing the name Andrea Ferara, 
with numerous variations of spelling and methods of marking. 
No one knows exactly when or where this maker lived, but his 
swords enjoyed great popularity in Scotland, which was perhaps 
accentuated by the reference in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley. 


Books 


Jacquemart: ‘‘History of Ceramic Art.’’—5,333 
(Duns, N.B.).—This should realise about 30s. The edition of 
Keats’s Poems, 1864, and the volume of 7he /dler, 1826, are 
only worth a few shillings apiece. Send the other two books 
for examination. 

Clarendon: ‘‘ History of the Rebellion,” 3 vols., 
1704.—5,647 (Olney).—This is the first edition, worth a pound 
or so, 


Coins and Tokens 


Arethusa Tetradrachm of Syracuse.—5,383 (May- 
field).—This is a very rare and valuable coin, but we must see 
the condition to value. 

Copper.—5,629 (Gorey, co. Wexford).—The three pieces 
you describe are (1) George ITI. penny ; this is very common, of 
no value ; (2) Victoria halfpenny, 1853; these coins were with- 
drawn from circulaticn in 1860, but of little value ; (3) Worcester 
penny token, 1814, worth very little. 

Copper.—5,942 (Putney).— Your coins are ofno value. There 
are no pennies in existence dated 1819. 

Edward III. Groat.—5,458 (Rookley).—If in good state 
of preservation worth about 2s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous. —5,627 (Dundee).—The coins described are 
as follows: (a) George III. penny ; (6) George III. Irish 
halfpenny ; (¢) George III. English halfpenny ; (@) Halfpenny 
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token issued in Canada during early 19th century ; (¢) Isle of 
Man penny, 1813. The value of these is trifling; (/) Your 
particulars are insufficient to form any precise idea of this piece. 
Probably it is a token ; of no great value. 

Spanish Dollar, etc,—5,208 (Great Malvern).— Respecting 
the six coins of which you give details, the Spanish dollar of 
Charles IV. is worth about 3s., English crown Charles II. 
about 6s., half-crown about 3s. The Queen Anne half-crowns 
are very common, value in fine condition about 3s. The 
remainder are of small value. 


Miniatures 


Van Dyck.—5,500 (Whitby). —Your miniature of Charles I 
is a clever little portrait after Van Dyck, and worth about 
10 guineas. The oval miniature, portraying the interior of a 
cathedral, is probably French, and the value is not more than 
5 guineas. 


Musical Instruments 


Square Pianoforte.—4,985 (Edgbaston).—The instrument 
shown in your photograph is what is known as a “‘square Y 
pianoforte. The manufacture of these has been discontinued for 
upwards of forty years, and the piano is therefore out of date as 
a musical instrument. They are now frequently transformed 
into pieces of furniture, being in some demand for this purpose 
on account of their decorative appearance. The value of your 
specimen is probably about 30s. to 42. See also answers to 
4,663 (Musselburgh) and 4,955 (Sheffield) in the March and 
April numbers this year. 


Objets d’Art 


Candelabra.—4,999 (Eccleshall).—Your candelabra may be 
Louis XVL., but a sketch is of little use in dating objects of this 
nature, as reproductions are constantly being made in France 
to-day. From your description the brown lustre jug is Stafford- 
shire, value probably about 8s, to 10s. The band of raised 
flowers on a blue ground is characteristic of Staffordshire lustre. 

Potato Ring.—4,640 (English Bicknor).—Old Trish silver 
potato rings are in considerable demand, fetching from £10 to 
412 pex oz They were afterwards copied by the Shefheld plate 
manufacturers, but these are not of great value, Send the 
Apostle spoon for examination. 

Snuff-box. —5,044 (Marlborough).—It is impossible to give 
an opinion upon your snuff-box from a pencil sketch, It is 
evidently French in the style of Louis Seize, but this period has 
been much copied lately, and it is necessary to examine the 
article carefully. Ifa genuine old French snuff-box it will be of 
very considerable value. 


Pewter 


Book on Pewter.—4,909 (Sheffield, Mass. ).—One of the 
best books on old pewter is L. J. J. Massé’s Pewter Plate 
(Bell & Sons), 21s. net, but much general information is also 
given in Ingleby Wood's Scottish Pewter Ware (G. A. Morton, 
Edinburgh), 15s. net. . Your other queries are having attention. 

Tankard.—5,209 (Portmadoc). — The details given form 
little clue to the nature of the piece, but it seems a small tankard 
of quite late date. 


(Continued in Advertisement pages.) 
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Special Notice 


Reapers of THe CoNnNorsseuR who desire to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered herein 
should address all letters on the subject to the 
Manager of the Heraldic Department, at the Offices 
of the Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of 
general interest will be published in these columns. 
Those of a directly personal character, or in cases 
where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will 
be dealt with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the 
accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged 
fees according to the amount of work involved. Particu- 
lars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should 
be set forth, 

Answers to Correspondents 


Heraldic Department 


247 (London).—Charles Radcliffe, who was beheaded in 1746, 
was a younger son of Sir Francis Radcliffe, second Earl of 
Derwentwater, by Mary Tudor, his wife, illegitimate daughter of 
Charles II. and Mrs. Davis. He married Charlotte, Countess of 
Newburgh (in her own right), and left, besides other issue, a son, 
James, who on the death of his mother became third Earl of 
Newburgh, Radcliffe joined his brother, Derwentwater, in the 
treasonable attempt of 1715 to place the Chevalier St. George 
upon the throne, with the result that both he and his brother 
were made prisoners, sent to the Tower, and shortly afterwards 
condemned to death. Derwentwater was beheaded upon Tower 
Hill, February 24th, 1716, when all his honours, including the 
baronetcy, fell under the attainder. Charles Radcliffe, however, 
effected his escape and fied to France, but, still adhering to the 
fortunes of the Stuarts, he embarked to join Charles Edward in 
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1745, when he was again made prisoner, and in the following 
year beheaded under the former sentence. 


259 (Nottingham).—(1) The heraldic lion’s feet should be 
represented as each having four claws. (2) The mouth of the 
bugle-horn should point to the dexter side of the shield, unless 
otherwise blazoned. 


263 (Torquay). — Richard Earl Rivers, married 
Penelope, daughter and heir of Koger Downes, of Wardley, and, 


Savage, 


by her, left an only daughter who married James Barry, Earl of 
He had, however, two illegitimate children: a 
son, Richard, by the Countess of Macclesfield, and a daughter, 
Bessy, by Mrs. Colydon, who married Frederick, Earl of 
Rochford, Richard Savage, the celebrated and unfortunate 
poet, claimed to be the son of Lord Rivers by Lady Macclesfield, 
but the latter always refused to recognise him as such, 


Barrymore. 


268 (Cork).—Specimens of correspondence, 7 English, prior 
to the reign of Henry V., are very rare, as letters up to that 
time were usualiy written in French or Latin. 


274 (New York).—General Washington used the same arms 
as those borne by the family of Washington, of Sulgrave: Arg. 
two bars gu. in chief three mullets of the second. Crest; A 
raven with wings endorsed ppr. issuing out of a ducal coronet or. 
Soon after Washington became first President of the Republic, 
an interesting correspondence took place between him and Sir 
Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, on the subject of his ancestry, 
which brought to light many facts concerning the genealogical 
history of his family. 


279 (London).—Frederick Byng was a clerk in the Foreign 
Office a century ago, and was very well known in society at the 
time as ‘‘ Poodle Byng,” a nickname given him by Canning 
owing to his curly hair, 


283 (London).—The widow of a peer on her second marriage 
loses the right to bear the coronet. The arms and supporters 
of her first marriage she had a right to only during her widow- 


hood, in order to show that she was the widow of a peer. 


286 (Henley).—Besides the two living peers, who were them- 
selves Speakers of the House of Commons, there are fourteen 
existing peers who descend from Speakers, viz. :—Waldegrave, 
Vernon, Onslow, Leicester, Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
Verulam, Winterton, Foley, Brownlow, Grantley, Sidmouth, 
Colchester, Hampden, and Canterbury. 
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=———=The Rendering of Orchestral Music === 


RCHESTRAL MUSIC, the noblest work of the great Masters, has hitherto 
demanded interpretation by an orchestra, and so an exploration of any extent into 
this region of musical creation has been denied to the individual on account of the few 

opportunities afforded of becoming acquainted with the masterpieces of harmony. 

The /Kolian has changed all this. It has opened a vast realm of pleasure to the lover 
of music, of melody in its highest form of grandeur and beauty. 

The /Zolian is played by means of a perforated paper roll, which interprets the score 
with faultless technique, but the expression remains completely under the control of the 
player, who imparts it through various stops. 

Thus one is enabled to conduct an orchestra in one’s own home, and all the greatest 
works are available to be interpreted at leisure. It seems almost beyond the bounds of 
belief that anyone, even one with no technical knowledge of music whatever, can play 
the finest compositions with ease. 

However, a visit to Azolian Hall will effectually demonstrate the powers of this 
wonderful instrument, the tone qualities and sympathetic rendering of which have been 
eulogised by the most famous living musicians. If inconvenient to call, write for Catalogue. 


The QOrychestrelle Company, 


FEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St, London, W. 
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Trafalgar, 1805 


(NELSON CENTENARY). 


W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


A masterpiece of modern art, exquisitely reproduced in colours, 
under the supervision of this well-Known Master. 


Size of work 21 ins. by 18 ins., on heavy plate paper 40 ins. by 27 ins. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


MR. WYLLIE has caught the spirit of the Battle of ‘Trafalgar. The picture strikingly represents the crucial moment 
of the battle, when Nelson, on the ‘ Victory,” tackled the 74-gun “ Redoubtable,” under Capt. Jean Jacques Etienne- 
Lucas, while the “‘ Temeraire,” under Capt. Harvey, fell foul of both ships. It will be seen that the main yard of 
the ‘‘ Redoubtable” has been lowered to make a gangway for boarding the “ Victory,” an attack that was splendidly 


repulsed. It was while the ships were in this situation that Nelson received his death wound from the mast of the 
“ Redoubtable.” 

This reproduction is of especial interest, as Mr. Wyllie has himself superintended the work, thus enabling us to 
obtain the most faithful reproduction possible of this splendid picture, and to produce a worthy memorial of England's 
greatest naval battle. 


Applications will be dealt with strictly in the order in which they are received 


Signed Artist’s Proofs =- £3:3:0 each 


(Limited to 250 copies; each copy signed by W. L. Wyllie). 


Lettered Proofs = = = 10/6 ,, 


(A Triumph of Exquisite Art). 


Published by eR we 


THE AVENUE PRESS, Ltd. 


Fine Art Printers and Publishers 


6 & 8, Bouverie St., LONDON, E.G 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 
you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The ‘‘London and 
Lancashire” is such a Company. 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 
Fire, 
Burglary, 
OR 
Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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